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‘Now it is no use arresting | one here and saying 
t ‘Christianity has not failed. No doubt it may 


e said that it is the Church and not Christianity 
nat has failed. But that distinction is impercept- 
The ordinary individual says that Christianity 
failed. And it would do no good either to him 


to Christianity to say that it 1s not Christianity 


ut the Church. 


a fo) doubt, again, failure ? is a word open to 
lefinition. There may be absolute failure or there 
may be comparative failure. Nobody who is worth 
onsidering says that Christianity has failed utterly. 
sO many persons a it has failed partially. 


ed with the title of Watchman, What of the 


ht (Macmillan ; 5s. net). 


: war. 


| failure. 
“known as it went down to perdition ‘in thi 


every calibre into antiquarian museums. 


civilization is selfish and tyrannical. 
of gain and merciless in competing for 


most boasted products have been weap 


nS is not fone: since I read in a a e 


the 15 -inch gun carried by some ships. 


Navy. After dwelling: at some length ipo 
its destructive powers the author asserted t1 


-umphantly that it is “ the “supreme product 


modern civilization.” No doubt his admiratio: 
was perfectly genuine and was shared by th 
majority of his readers.’ Thus Christianity is 
‘It has only made its real charac ar 


awful avalanche. 


ie = : 
What does Mr. MaLpEN say to that? He say 
of course, that Christianity and civilization, like 


wisdom and knowledge, ‘far from being one, have 


ofttimes no connexion.’ The civilization whick 

makes a 15-inch gun its supreme product is not 
Christian civilization. It is a civilization (if that 
word can be applied to it at all) which ignores 
Christianity. Give Christianity the chance and it 
will produce a civilization which. will send guns of 
Only 


give it the chance. 


Another reason for the failure of Christianity is — 
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_ way is to put them to practice. 
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_ heart. 
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that it is foo good. It is a religion of ideals, and 


the ideals are impracticable. 


Now it is certain that you cannot have it both 


ways. If Christianity is the origin of the civiliza- 


tion which boasts of a 15-inch gun as its supreme 


product, it cannot also be so impracticable as to 
But although 
both reasons are impossible at once, one answer 
applies to both. How does any one know that 
the Christian ideals are impracticable? The only 
Those who have 
done that believe that they are practicable. They 
have tried them and they have found them work. 


have no influence on civilization. 


It is only those who have never given them a 


chance who say that they are impracticable. 


a 


Christianity has failed because it has not had a 
chance. It has never been tried. 


__ been tried as it is, or on a large enough scale, or 


long enough. Why has:it not been tried? No 
doubt because of the sinfulness of the human 
Why has it 
not overcome the sinfulness of the human heart? 


But that is not an answer. 


It is a 
It is even a momentous question. 
It goes right to the root of the matter. The 
Church of Christ ought to have brought the world 


What answer is to be given to that? 
serious question. 


. _by this time so completely under the dominion of 


Christ that a world’s war would have been impos- 
sible—would have been even unthinkable. Why 
has it not done so? 


Mr. MALDEN knows why. He isascholar. He 
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Is it a surprise? It is quite as surprising wien ql 


one comes upon it in the book. 


It has never . 


has had experience—‘ three years in an industrial | 


parish in Lancashire, three as a College Lecturer 
at Cambridge, five as Principal of the Leeds 
Clergy School and Lecturer of Leeds Parish 
Church, and finally eighteen months afloat have 
obliged me to consider many questions from more 


than one angle.’ What answer does a naval 


‘chaplain with all that experience and thought 


behind him give to the question? His answer is, 
“Our neglect of the Holy. Spirit.’ 


|*Bishop of London.’ 
| went down on the way); there was simply the 
| manuscript and the demand. But the Bishop of — 


“Who could have thought, when the war began, 
that one of the issues of it would be a new concep- 
tion of the character of God? Yet it isso. We 
see it already. Some men are seeing it so clearly 
that they write about it with an audacity which 
takes other men’s breath away. From the East — 
Coast of Africa and from the Philippine Islands 
two books have reached us this month, the very 
inspiration of which is the new conception of God. 
And there is no hesitation in the expression of it. 


Are they the work of irresponsible young theo- 
logians? The Right Rev. Frank Weston, D.D., 
Bishop of Zanzibar, is the author of one of the 
books; the Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D., 
Bishop of the Philippines, is the author of the — 
other. And they feel their responsibility. The — 
Bishop of Zanzibar sends his manuscript hot haste 
home to England with a note, ‘Foreword by the — 
There was no letter (or it 


London wrote the Foreword. He must have seen — 
the revolution that the book would lend itself to. 
He must have felt the old idea of God shattering — 
within him as he read. But he wrote the Foreword. 

And he said: ‘Iam glad the Bishop has written 
it. So many people think of him as a hard con- 
troversialist, whereas we who know him, know him 


-for a man of singular kindness of heart, and 


absolutely devoted in his fervent ministry to others. | 
This book will bea revelation to many with regard 
to the Bishop himself, and far more than’ that, it 


| will help them to believe in the Love of God in 


spite of the war and its iniquities and its sufferings.’ 
That is a good deal to say, but it is the least that — 
the Bishop of London could have said. The title 
of the book is Conguering and to Conquer (S.P.C.K.; 
Is, net). 


A greater book is Zhe Mount of Vision (Long- | 
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= mans ; 3s. net), by the Bishop of the Philippine 


Islands. It is not more original. Dr. BRENT has 
made the discovery of a book on Mysticism (Mrs. 


_E. Herman’s The Meaning and Value of Mysticism 
- —some of us at home have probably not discovered 
it yet), from which he has drawn inspiration, and 
_ acknowledges it.. It is not more original. But it 
is deeper in its thinking, surer (we may allow) in | 


its reasoning ; it is in sight of a wider intellectual 


_ horizon, and has in its offer.a richer gospel of re-_ 


conciliation. But both books have made the grand 
discovery, and both make everything of it. 


It is the discovery that the Almighty God is the 
victim of the German Emperor. We put it at once 
In its baldest, boldest form. The form is nearly 


ludicrous. For it is the nearness of the ludicrous 


_that makes the amazement of the discovery. What 


_isit? It is—not that God has the Kaiser in the 
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hollow of His hand, but that the Kaiser has God - 


there. It is that the Kaiser is holding down God, 
tormenting Him, torturing Him, causing Him un- 
utterable sorrow and unutterable suffering. And 
it is that, until the Kaiser is ready to repent, God 
must remain in his hand, suffering and sorrowing, 
and a victim. 

Is it not a revolution? Is there any heresy that 
to our fathers seemed more horrible thdn Patri- 
passianism—a suffering God? Now we have the 


_ authority of these Bishops, not only that God was 


in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, but 
that God was in Christ suffering on the Cross. 
And not only so. We have it on the same 
authority that God has been on the Cross from all 
eternity. We have it that God is on the Cross 
to-day. ; - 

How did our fathers teach us to think about 
God? Asa God of might, as a God of holiness 


_ unapproachable, as a God of great severity of judg- 


-ment. When our Lord hung upon the Cross it 
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was in weakness. He had divested Himself of the 
attributes of Godhead. And so far was He from 
hanging there as God that it was to satisfy Divine 


s 


- we understood them to teach, that the gentle and 


‘the righteous wrath of God—a sacrifice ‘to satisfy 


‘sympathy with us. Because He made our sorrows — 


ie : Sayre a Al 
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justice that He was “crucified. They taught us, or. 


loving Jesus was made a sacrifice on the Cross to 


Divine justice.’ 


Se, 

And now? Let the Bishop of Zanzibar teach — 
us now. ‘Our Lord, Jesus Christ knew the bitter- 
ness of tears over a loved friend’s grave. He wept — 
over the coming fate of. sinful Jerusalem. He 
went through terrible temptations to sin, even the 
temptation. not to trust His Father. When He 
died He had to leave His much-loved mother 3 
homeless, but for the care of her nephew. He 
knew the heavy grief of being deserted and be- 
trayed. And the pains of His sufferings before 
and in His death on the Cross pass our imagina- 
tion—He even knew for a few moments the mean- 
ing of shrinking from this battle with sin. Why 
did He bear all this? Because of His real 


His very own. Now.if we ask who He is, and 
where He came from, what shall we answer? We j 
can only reply as did the once doubtful apostle, 
St. Thomas: “My Lord and my God.”’ 


And then? It is still the Bishop of Zanzibar ee 
‘Why, we haye reached the most startling and most _ 
wonderful fact that man can ever be told. Itis — 
God who wept, God who suffered, God who sym- 
pathized, and God who shared our sorrows. What ge 
I mean is this. If Jesus Christ be God, then all 
His love, sympathy, and sorrow for us was nota 
new thing in Him when He came to us on earth. 

It was a/ways in Him, It is part of His nature to — e 
feel sympathy and sorrow. Eternal Love is perfect — s 
love. And perfect love is so rich in self-sacrifice 
that it can always feel for others and sorrow with 
them fully, sharing their griefs and carrying their — 
burdens.’ 


God has a/ways sorrowed and suffered so. Turn 
to the Bishop of the Philippine Islands: ‘Some 
one [this is Mrs, Herman] has finely, and, as it 
would seem, truly intimated that the groundwork — 
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of God’s character is the Cross. Thinking, as is 
our custom, in terms of time, we may have reached 
the conclusion that it eventually became so, rather- 
than that it was always so. A moment’s reflexion | 
_shows us that this could not be. We human 

beings are, or ought to be, becoming that which 
: we as yet are not.. God is only what He ever was. 
Revelation is never the taking-on by God of some 
fresh attribute. It is the unveiling to our eyes of 
that which He always was, but which hitherto we 
have been unable to see. God lives in the present 
tense, so that it is always fitting to declare of Him 
- that which is to be in the language of now. His 
completeness is not fluid. When once He has 
declared Himself there is no mistake to be ‘cor- 
rected, no false expression to be recalled.’ 


Well, what then? The life of God ‘is in the 
form of the Cross. ‘The Cross [this again is Mrs. 
Herman] is not an afterthought of God—a heroic 
remedy for a desperate emergency—but the corner- 

_ stone of creation.” Consequently when the Word 
“speaks in language intelligible to the human race 
He speaks according to this unvarying pattern. 
The Cross is the chief eternal symbol in time. 
_ Like the Chinese ideograph it always presents the 
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one idea under whatever terminology the human 
_ tongue may give it voice. God is, in the-deepest 
_ foundations of His being, a servant. Whenever 
_ and however He speaks the accents of service are 
in His voice. Even in the fragmentary utterances 

caught by the dimmest religions, there is a faint 
~ murmur at least of His inmost self. Nothing that 
history has produced casts doubt on what St. Paul 
said: The invisible things of Him since the crea- 
_ tion of the world are clearly- seen, being perceived 
- through the things that are made, even His ever- 
lasting power and divinity. And what the same 
_ Apostle said to the men of Athens could be said 
to any untutored and unevangelized people with 
some measure of appropriateness. If men live and 
move and have their being in Him, He is their 
perpetual servant.’ 


Now ‘suffering is always and everywhere 
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necessary to service.’ 
suffering that is hard to bear. ‘In that self-giving 
which is the chief law of God’s being, suffering 
may be His supreme bliss. Though suffering has - 
its roots and origin in God, it may be only as a 
process of love, sO that— 


Love’s very pain is sweet. 


The Cross as the groundwork of God’s character is 
no doubt painless so far as it is the expression of 
His inmost desire and purpose. It has doubtless 
no more pain in it than the surrender of a bride to 
the encompassing lové of her betrothed, than the 
outpouring of a mother’s love upon a reciprocating 
child. But there is suffering with God that may 
be felt as pain. It is suffering imported into God’s 
Self-will, 
that is, the power of our free choice exercised away 


self-giving by the sin and sorrow of man. 


from self-giving or service, is erected as a barrier 


to the fulfilment of God’s purpose for.and in and : 


with us, and the floodgates of suffering and tragedy 
are thereby opened on God and the race. It is 
our rejection and repudiation of Him that makes 
the Cross a torturing thing.’ 


‘We can now sum up’—this is the Bishop of 


Zanzibar again—‘we can now sum up all we have 
been saying in one most startling sentence. So 
untrue is it that we men are the objects of God’s 
punishments ; $0 false is it that He heaps sorrows 
on us, and keeps His distance from us while we 
bear them ; that in strict fact God is the victim of 
the world.’ 


EY 


What does he mean? ‘It is no more,’ he says, 
‘than plain truth that God is_in everyone who in 
any way is the victim of man’s sin, greed, wrath, 
lust, injustice, and the like. He has, therefore, to 
endure the sin of the whole world as it is daily 
carried out in His very presence; in spite of all 


- He has done to save us from it and make us hate 


it. He cannot get rid of it unless He first endure 
it. Patiently He bears it, all the while working 
with His whole divine power to undo the harm 
done, to modify the consequences, and finally to 
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So ap is “He ioe that He still leaves us our 
freedom of choice. And He Himself accepts, and 

_ bears, all the results of our bad choices, until the 
_ day that bad choice will stop for ever.’ 


— 


- Now one of the worst of. all our bad choices is 


_the-choice of this war. Why does God not stop 
it? You may as ignorantly ask, Why did He begin 
bit?” The German Emperor began it, and the 

_ German Emperor will carry it on until we co- 

_ operate with God so zealously and unitedly that 

he is beaten. Until then God is in the German 

_ Emperor’s “hands. He is 

Yes,’ Weston. ‘Just as Christ was 

 Pilate’s victim long ago on earth, so to-day the: 


says Dr. 


- Kaiser, in the name of all that is sinful in our. 


_ civilization, has fixed°on no one less than divine 
_ Love as the victim of his German hopes and aims.’ 


: | Buti is the victim really God? Yes. 
elfe but He. In the girls German lust has robbed, 
_ first of honour, then of life, God really was. In 
- Him they endured what they endured; and their 
_,cries rose, not up into His ears, but within His 
In the 


» 


‘It isno one 


heart. He sorrowed with their sorrow. 


multitude of Europeans and Africans, heathen and ~ 


_ Christian, whom Germans have done to death out 
: In Hin, 


of mere frightful cruelty, God really was. 


HES: 


bore the torture and died inhuman deaths: and 
- their groans reach Him, not as from outside, but 
as within Him. He sorrowed with their sorrows. 
In the broken and wounded, lying painfully on 
a fields of battle, in Europe and Africa, God really 
Fis. In Him they suffer. Their weary longing for 
relief is within Him, not apart from Him. And 
He sorrows with them, and when they will let 
Him, comforts them.’ ? 


Yes, comforts them. Ah, there is the good of 


~ the new idea of God. He is the victim of a human 
_ being’s lust of empire—that is awful and alarming. 


victim that He is the Comforter. 


of Zanzibar, ‘He actually tasted the whole round : 


‘there, deep down within us, He makes o 


the Kaiser’s victim. 
| with hope that all will come right; and in His 


- comforters of others. 


although many hardly knew Him, they bravely © 


He isa piesene help i in every time of need—that ; 
is rest and peace. But it is because He is the 
t For the reason — 
of both is Love. ‘In Christ Jesus,’ says the Bishop — : 
of man’s sorrow, pain, and_ suffering ; in Christ 
Jesus He was bereaved, in Christ Jesus He gave 
up His mother’s earthly love that He might fight — 
the battle against sin. And He is God: God able 
to be inside our heart.’ So He becomes the 


victim of our sin. 
And so He becomes our Comforter. Fo 


sorrows His own; carries them with us; helps us — 
to take our share of the load; comforts us; fills us 


Love j joins us with all whom we love, even tho 
we are gone from our sight.’ a. 


And so also, and most of all, He makes us i 
It is a matter of co- -opera 
tion. Do we ask God to help us in every time of 
need? Every time we ask ‘we really ask ‘that 
Christ will’do in us what we cannot do by our 
selves. And because we are Christ’s, and Christ 
is in us, it is as if we asked Him to de in us the 
“ Be purity in me”; 
“ Be gentleness in — 3 Be. 
And He becomes s0, side by 


We co-operate with Him, 


virtue we are praying a 
: © Be love i in me” 
comfort in me.” 
side with our weakness. 
Little by little, with mae a’ slip on our 1S Hes 
makes us what Hes.’ 


any 


The end is certain victory. 
Victory over the Kaiser? Yes, certain victory. 
Take the end from Bishop Brent. ‘We have 
neither reason nor right to allow ourselves to 
suppose that God’s plans can suffer ultimate — s 
defeat. It is a species of doubt to which the 
Incarnation, the greatest fact in history, gives flat 
and emphatic denial. Delay is nothing but a 
salutary discipline for us men of the moment. — 
Reverses stimulate courage and give occasion to” 
furbish ideals and simplify motives. ‘Bondage, the 


ae the end? 


_ Almighty, and ig the Master of all force. 
_ well experienced in wars, and knows how to distil 


fearful thing to fall. 


defeat of’ a generation, treachery within, do not 
mean victory for the enemy where God’s cause is 
concerned. God’s plans are indestructible, and 
His purpose cannot be deflected, for He is 
He is 


the red flood of tragedy into a perpetual dew of 
benediction.’ 

‘At a grave crisis in the slow working out of 
personal freedom in America for herself and for 


_ the world, James Russell Lowell wrote in terms 


peculiarly suited to the crisis of to-day— 


Careless seems the. great 

pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old 
systems and the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind 
the dim unknown, . 


Avenger; history’s 


' Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 


above His own.’ 


Is this suffering God the helpless, negligible 
God of Mr. H. G. Wells? .God forbid! It is 


_ the Lord God Almighty, Maker of heaven’ and 
_ earth, the God who will by ,no means clear the 


guilty, the living:God into whose hands it is a 


_ They who think that the God whom the German 
Emperor has made the victim of his ambitious 
cruelty is not now judging the German Emperor 


wholly mistake the meaning of all that has been 


said. ‘God’s austerities,’ says Bishop BREnrt, ‘are 
as inflexible and immutable as ‘His patience and 
meekness and forbearance. If the Old Testament 
is presented too frequently as portraying a cruel 
God, the New Testament is too often presented as 
portraying an effeminized God whose gentleness is 
mere amiability and whose meekness is nothing but 
weakness. The Fatherhood of God during the 


past half-century has tended toward becoming a 


| Because it is the anger of love, and love is always 
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reflection in theology of the self-indulgent, easy-— 
The effect of this on 


going temper of our age. 
morals has been and still is disastrous. We must 
have a God who hates,as passionately as the God 


of the Old.Testament hates—who hates evil with 


consuming force wherever it is and in whomsoever. 
Such a God we have.’ 


Now this is not another God than the God of 
the Cross. Let that heresy be forsaken for ever. 
God is not divided. You do not have Him in 
heaven while Jesus is hanging on the Tree, and 
you do not have Him sorrowing and suffering on 
earth while Jesus is in the City of God manifesting 
the Wrath of the Lamb. 
—one always and one everywhere. 


* It is a noticeable circumstance that each of the 
writers whose books have been considered has a 
chapter on the Wrath of the Lamb. Are they 
afraid that their suffering God will be despised and 
rejected of men? Hardly. They know that He 
‘has been and is despised and rejected of men, and 
never, no never, more than now. “They have a 
chapter on the Wrath of the Lamb because the 
Wrath of the Lamb is essential to the ie el 
of the character of God. 


- And they both assert that the Wrath of the 
Lamb is anger. It is not human anger. Dr. 
WESTON especially is urgent to tell us that. ‘The 
wrath of God is not man’s wrath. St. James, who 
lived many years with Jesus Christ, and wrote 
down much that he heard Jesus say, tells us: 
“The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
‘of God.” ‘Truly, human wrath is chiefly remark- 
able for its external signs of emotion, of a man’s 
nature stirred to its depths and tending to get out 
of his control. Not so is this wrath of Christ and 
God. It is based upon a calm, steady hatred of 
sin, and an almost gentle sternness in the presence 
of sinners.’ 


An almost gentle sternness—why almost gentle? 


° 


I and my Father are one > 


‘ eternal. 


E a 


ie. Thus the anger of a God who is Love 
And being the anger of love it is a 


_ gfecovering anger. ‘I dimly conceive of it ’—this is 


\ 


_ the Bishop of the Philippines—‘ as being a fury of 


forbearance, to usé a paradox as legitimate as the 


_ one which it aims to elucidate. The emphasis is 


thrown on the last rather..than the first member of 


_ the phrase. _ After all, it is the fixed character of 


the agent which determines the quality of his | 


temper, and not vice versa. Was it not the wrath 
of the Lamb that looked upon Peter so that he 
went out and wept bitterly? Was it not the same 


_ wrath that later said, Feed My lambs: tend My 


_ sheep, so that the rebuke of his sin struck into the 


quick of the penitent disciple’s soul as it would 


never have done had austerity been substituted for 


understanding gentleness ?’ 


We will not then—it is the Bishop of Zanzibar 
now—we will not worry, he says, ‘over our loved 


ones who have gone. We leave them in the keep» 
& 


ing of Love. He will make the best possible of ~ 
them all. He desires richly to compensate them — 
for all that self-sacrifice has lost them here. 
Nearer to eternal Love, the nearer are they to 
their perfect stature, to the fullness of their life in ~ 
Christ. 
Him, all will yet*be well. And let no one say: 
“But my boy, or my husband, never went to 
church, and he would not listen to the priest or 
minister, or to any good teachers.” Iam a bishop. . 
And I say, with all the seriousness I hope I attach 


. . e G \% : 
to my great office, that it is very possible your man, 


or your son, did not catch the real likeness of Jesus 


in any of those who preached or spoke to him, or — rigs 


in the services he used to attend. For we are all 
human, and we misrepresent Jesus very often. 
But in the hour of his death your loved one met 
Jesus Himself, Who loves him more even than 
you do.’ ; 


The Mystical Interpretation of he Deals. 
A MODERN ADAPTATION. : 


By THE Rev. G. C BINyon, M.A., OXFORD. 


I. 


THE Psalter may be considered to be the authentic 


hymn-book of the Christian Church. For a time, 
indeed, it was also the only written Prayer Book. 
Although the Church was not slow to produce a 
Liturgy, the earliest Christian hymns are later, and 
hymn-books still later; and none of these latter 


_has been elevated to anything like the same posi- 


tion as the Psalms. Among the inspired canonical 
books of the New-Testament there is no collection 


of Christian songs and hymns to replace those of 


the Old Covenant. The Psalter remains unsuper- 
seded. 

This is the more remarkable when we remember 
how large a part of the Psalms is occupied with 
the Messianic Hope, with the longing and praying 
for that Messianic Age which the prophets of 
Israel looked to, and which the Christian Church 


recognized as having been inaugurated by the 
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Incarnation of Christ and the gift of the Holy 

Spirit. Yet the Psalter continues to be recited. 
What this bears witness to is the fact that the 
Christian Church has taken over, in its main out-_ 


lines, that hope of a coming kingdom which we | os 


find in the Old Testament. This fact has often 
been lost sight of; Christianity has, in the minds 
of some, been individualized, so that its social and 
moral content has been reduced simply to the 
day-by-day behaviour of individuals in their 
immediate circumstances; or the Church has been » 
identified with the Kingdom of heaven, the world 
outside being thought of as a region from which 


souls are rescued rather than as the scene of 7 i 


Christ’s extending dominion. In one way or 
another it has often been forgotten that while we 
are inheritors of the kingdom of heaven we are 
also heirs, and that Christ’s Kingdom is not only 
inward and spiritual, but is also destined to have 
an outward and visible manifestation; the Holy 


If they could like Jesus when they saw 2 


* God-neglecting civilization. . 


Spirit is given to us, not only to bring us out of 
darkness and the bondage of law, but also to be 
the power to accomplish righteousness. 

‘There are religious minds,’ says the Bishop of 


South Tokyo, in the June number of the Construc-» 


tive Quarterly, ‘tempted to leave the world, out- 
side the practising Church, alone to its own 
developments, to create for itself its own recurring 
cycles of hell, and roll again uphill its stone of 
. “Let us be con- 
tent,” they will say, “with the apostolic outlook, 
and abandon this vain talk of ‘Christianizing 
Europe’ and ‘leavening the world’ for the more 


scriptural hope of adding to the Church such as 


shall be saved.”’ 
Whatever may be said in favour of such a view, 


_ there is one thing that cannot be said, and that is 


that it is scriptural. To this, witness is borne by 


. the continued recitation of the Psalter, which, with 
its ardent hope, now impatient, now resigned, now 


serene and confident, with its wide outlook, claim- 
ing for the Lord all the nations of the earth, is a 
perpetual reminder of that within the Christian 


- Religion which corresponds to the Messianic Hope 


in the religion of Israel. 


II. 


But some modification is evidently necessary ; 


in the Psalms we find reference to the sorrows and 


hopes and experiences of ‘ Israel’ and ‘ Jerusalem’; 
2 


- what meaning are we to put on these phrases? 
Whom are we to understand by thé ‘heathen 
nations’? how’should. we use the Psalms about 


wars, victories, and defeats? is it not, too, we 
might ask, an inadequacy in the Psalter as the 
authentic Christian hymn-book that there is no 


- undoubted reference to a future life? 


That some re-interpretation, some changing 
from the original meaning, is required in the 


Christian usage of the Psalms is, of course, a very 


old idea. A regular system of types and allegorical 


_interpretation was worked out in the early centuries 


of the Christian era; it may be found in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, and its adoption is recom- 
mended in the excursus on the subject in Neale 
and Littledale’s Commentary. 

There are, according to this system, four ways 
in which a Psalm may be understood. In addition 
to the /¢eva/ meaning, there are also the adlegorical, 
the ¢ropological, and the anagogical meanings. 
Thus the word ‘Jerusalem’ will mean, in the 


hee ‘the Church cmilijane?? 3 in ‘the trope, thee 


just soul’; and in the anagoge, ‘the Church 
Prune ; 

This system of interpreting the Psalens, as 
expounded by-those who adopt it, is, however, 
open to certain objections which render it of very 
doubtful value. 

It is, for one thing, very much mixed up with 
the idea of prophecy or. prediction ; it seems to be 
assumed, that is, that many Psalms have no-literal 
or original meaning, but.were, from their origin, 
intended to describe later events. On this ground 
alone, the mystical interpretation is apt to create 
a feeling of impatience in the minds of present-day 
students accustomed to the historical study of the 
Old. Testament and to reading the words of 
prophet or psalmist in the light of the circum- 
stances in which they were written. There aré 
other minor objections of the same kind; for 
example, the’ impossible attempt to understand 
Zion as the Church on earth or the actual Church, 
and Jerusalem as the ideal Church; or the multi- 


plicity of types, as, for example, when both Moses . __ 


and Joseph are considered as typical of our Lord. 
The method, in fact, seems.to exercise a sort of 
fascination over certain minds, and to lead to 
great confusion and complication. 

No doubt this system of interpretation might be 
disentangled from these particular difficulties under 
which it labours. But there is a more serious 
objection. The distinction between allegory and 
anagoge obscures the Church’s mission to the 
world, while tropology introduces an eee 
individualism. « 

Finally, it is to be noticed that this systema was 
worked out: when a united Christendom, which 
was also the civilized world, was faced by the- 
Heathen Nations; thus the double meaning of — 
Goyytm as ‘heathen’ and also ‘nations’ was simply 
taken over. But this identity does not hold good 
to-day ; the modern world is very different. 


Tit 


Let us, then, endeavour to find some principles 
for interpreting the’ Psalms that will be suitable 
for the present day. 

‘In the Psalter,’ it has been said, ‘the national 
and religious spirit is one and indivisible, so that 
the hymn-writer is one and the same with the 
politician and nationalist.’ 

This important fact, plainly obvious yet con- 


d at the same ae makes: it cba 
ly Sears to be clear as to the sense in 
which it may be used by Christians. For it is 


fatal to take no notice of the national element in 


ethic becomes completely lost : 
-fatal.if the national meaning be understood with 


the Psalms, and adopt only the religious element ; 
if this be done, the social idealism of the prophetic 
but it is no less 


reference to the particular nation in the world of 
to-day to which the individual reciting the Psalms 


: _ belongs ; 3 in this case, religion i is degraded into the 


Ee aapiy 


handmaid of the patriotisms of the world, and © 
God is made a tribal deity. ; 


_ In the Psalms, in the original sense, as speaker 


is one who is conscious of his incorporation in 


Israel, and, in many cases, speaks far less as an 


individual than as a member of the nation; he 


tract its range of actual application; t! 


speaks, that is, in these instances, as representative 
of Israel. Sometimes it is the whole nation in 
whose name he speaks; sometimes, and more 


often, it is ‘the poor’ whose complaint he voices ; 
. sometimes the cry of the Psalmist is narrowed 


down to that of a single sufferer. 

. The question about the ‘I’ of the ate is 
the same as that about ‘the Servant of the Lord’ 
in Second Isaiah. While the Servant of the Lord 


- is always Israel, the failure of the chosen people to 


live up.to their destiny-causes the phrase to con- 
the Servant 


_beéomes Israel according to the spirit, those who 


realize the ideal Israel ; 
contraction into a single figure, the Suffering 
_ Servant described in Is 53——still the ideal for Israel, 
‘but unrealized, at least in its fullness, until the 
~ coming of Christ. 


| “nationalism were burst asunder ; 


finally there is a<further 


With the Incarnation the bonds of Jewish 
and this necessi- 


3 tates, in the Christian use-of the Psalms, a fresh 


om 


meaning and interpretation of these ideas. 


The solidarity which we find in the Psalms, 


the sense that we are not our own, but belong 


to God and our neighbour, when pushed to 


its furthest extreme, is fulfilled in the utter 


~ isolation and uniqueness, the bold independence, 


‘the perfect individuality, the glorious’ liberty of 


Jesus. 
The completely perfect Pala we may say, is 


Christ Himself, who makes the words His own, 


yet speaks in the name or on behalf of all 


_ humanity, not only those who believe on Him, but’ 


also these akc because they dag not eres need 
Him as their Intercessor. 

In the antitypal or Christian usage, é ihe the : Yr 
of the Psalms is, properly, Christ Himself. 

In the Psalms, the speaker thinks of himeelt as a 
citizen of Zion or Jerusalem, as a member of 
Israel: Christ speaks for all mankind, and through 
the voice of the Son of God are expressed and 
articulated the longings and even the unconscious 
aspirations of all the children of God that are 
scattered abroad. The words Zion, Jerusalem, 
Israel will thus mean, i cntention, the whole of 
humanity ; owing to man’s failure to realize his 
destiny, their range of actual application becomes — 
narrowed down so that, sroperly, they apply only — 
to Christ, but, dy extension, to all who are instru- 
ments of His mind and will, and thus, ideally or 
prophetically, to the New Humanity, recreated in 
Christ, the universal world- ‘wide kinedome ese 
God. 

- The nationalist element in the Psalms thus com- 
pletely disappears. 

Vet Israel was not only a Church but a nation, 
and what in the original sense refers to this latter 
side of Israel’s life and experiences refers in the 
-antitypal and Christian meaning to public and 
secular affairs, to civilization, to the would, of, 
industrial and social organization. 

Here, then, it is to be observed, while the: 
Psalms lose their national meaning in the sense 
that they now apply to Christ and through Him-in- 
continuous expansion to all humanity, they retain 
their national meaning in the sense that they refer, 
not only to the inward and spiritual life, but also to 
its outward and visible expression in all‘human — 
affairs. Witness is thus borne, as was remarked 
at the outset, to the Christian Messianic Hope of 
Christ’s increasing dominion in all departments of 
man’s life and civilization. 2 

Attention to this point is essential if we re 
avoid perverting religion in the way that the ee 
did. They had been given a Law, which was 
appointed’to be a defence for the poor, an instru- 
ment of social justice ; 
only to keep this Law and manifest righteousness 
among themselves, but also to be a light to lighten’ 
the Gentiles; but they perverted the Law, and ~ 
made it at once a barrier between Jew and 
Gentile and a burden to the poor, The Law 
having lost its moral content, the vacuum thus — 
created became filled with the ethic of the world; — 


and they were called, not 


i 


== 
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the Messianic Hope, which should have meant the 
coming of social justice and the bringing-in of the 
heathen nations, was distorted and degraded into a 
nationalism which ignored the complaint of the 


_ poor and excluded and hated the Gentiles. 


The same principles hold good, now as then. 
If religion is not to be distorted and degraded 


- into an influence which, if it does not actually 


tend to perpetuate, does nothing towards abolish- 
ing the contrasts of riches and poverty and inter- 
national. jealousies and conflicts, it is,. very 
obviously, necessary to keep constantly in mind 
and ‘never for a moment to lose sight of these 
principles. 

The Psalter, with its national element expanded 
in the Christian interpretation so as to mean all 
organized social life in the world, must be recited 


__.in the consciousness of incorporation, in Christ, in 


all humanity. Otherwise what meaning shall we 
give to the phrases about the poor and needy whose 
longing for justice the Psalms persistently express ? 
Shall we say, following one line of patristic inter- 
pretation, that they refer to Christ Himself in His 
Passion? Or shall we say that they refer to the 
Church wherever and whenever it has met with 
persecution? Or shall we say that they are to be 
applied to every soul that is destitute of grace, 
spiritually needy? All the8e interpretations avoid 
the plain and obvious meaning; in the original 
sense there is a complaint to. God and a cry for 
justice uttered by or on behalf of the victims of 
man’s injustice ; in the Christian sense there is a 
similar complaint and cry for justice, sent up to 
the ears of the Most High through the unending 
intercession of Christ, uttered on earth by or on 
behalf of all who, in any continent and nation, of 
any creed or colour, suffer because of man’s 


‘inhumanity to man. 


IV. 

Although the horizon of the Psalmist was not 
bounded by the limits of his nation, yet it was of 
Israel, whom alone the Lord knew of all the nations 
of the earth, that he felt himself a member; the 
other nations, the heathen, though not beyond his 
range of vision, were external to his consciousness 
of solidarity. Many Psalms speak of Israel as 
standing in various relations towards the nations, 
now in conflict with them, now oppressed by 
them, now victorious over them, now the instru- 
ment of their conversion to the Lord. In those 
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Psalms, as well as in others, mention is often. 
made of the King or the Anointed One. 


The antitype of the king is, of course, the 


Messiah, Jesus Himself, the King of the Jews. If, 
in His character as the Anointed or Messiah, He 
is Prophet because He is taught of God, and Priest 
because the perfect sacrifice, He is King because 
He is Minister and Servant. In the Christian 
usage of the Psalms, the conception of the king, 


fulfilled in the Suffering Servant, thus comes very — 


close to that of the poor and needy, but with the 
added thought of persecution voluntarily endured 
in the cause of righteousness and truth; the 
expression means, then, Christ Himself and, in 
Him, all who bear witness for His Kingdom in the 
world. 

Since the re, of Christ is universal in its 
scope, claiming all humanity, the words. Israel, 
Zion, Jerusalem come to be so far and universally 
extensive in their range of application that no 
room at all is left for the conception, in its original 
meaning, of the heathen nations. 

The double meaning of Goyyim, as heathen and 
nations, is particularly to be noticed. If we think 
only of the one sense, and find, in our interpreta- 
tion, a reference only to the Foreign. Missions of 
the Church among people of other religions, we 
shall miss half the meaning; we shall lose sight of 
the idea of secular and temporal life, public affairs 
and organization, as embodying and manifesting 
the spirit-life. The unity, in the Psalms, of the 


Cea 


conception of nation (outside Israel) with that of 


heathen thus calls attention to the unity of the 
Church’s duty*to ‘Christianize the Social Order’ 


with that of the ‘Evangelization of the World’; 


the Propagation of the Gospel and devotion to the 
Social Problem are not, as they sometimes appear, 
rival claimants for our attention, but together. form, 
in the spheres respectively of faith and practice, 
the one mission of the Church to the world. We 
are thus reminded that the presence of social dis- 
order within Christendom springs from unbelief in 
the gospel, from the worship of the false gods of 
Power and Gain, which hold almost undisputed 
sway in the realms of diplomacy and commerce. 

Over against Israel were the heathen nations ; 
over against Christ’s Church is the world—‘ human 
society as it organizes itself without reference to 
God.’ 


The Church, like Israel, is the appointed eae 


| ment of God’s extending dominion. 


a - 


The way in Gaaek Israel was to perform this 
function is variously conceived of in the Psalter. 
_ Sometimes there is the thought of the intrinsic 
; attractiveness of the Religion of Israel; the 
. ae of the Lord, the possessors of the 
_ humane legislation given through Moses, cannot 
fail to give convincing evidence that the God of 
i Israel, and none other, is the true God. But side 
_. by side with this conception is another, that of 
conflict in war ; it is the fate of the heathen nations 
to become subject to Israel’s king and Israel’s 
God. Here, then, are two thoughts on the subject 


“of the destined influence of the chosen people | 
It might | 


upon the other peoples of the world. 
seem natural to connect these two thoughts with 
the two parts of the Church’s mission—the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel and the Christianizing of 
the Social Order; but a moment’s reflexion shows 
us that what is required in the antitypal use is, 
not two parts or sides of the Church’s mission, but 
two methods of accomplishing it. 


the Gentiles being brought to the knowledge of 
God through the attractiveness of Israel’s religion, 
with the conversion of individuals to the faith and 
practice of the gospel, in fact, with what is known 
_ In the mission field as the intensive method and in 
the Church at home as personal work. The alter- 


native thought, that of the victory in battle of | 


Israel over the heathen nations, might be con- 
nected, in the sphere of faith or ideas, with that 
missionary method which, in distinction from the 
intensive, is known as diffused; it might, in 
fact, represent all those modern methods which 
’ seek to influence, not so much definite individuals, 


Following this | 
out, we might connect the former thought, that of | 
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as public opinion and the general ideas which © 


govern people’s minds and action; 
example, the diffusion of ideas by tracts, magazines, 
_ and so on, or the awakening influence of public 
meetings. It need not seem forced and artificial 
to interpret the battle-Psalms in this way ; for these 
are the methods by which the Church of to-day 


may eradicate superstitions, and overthrow the | 
| rather, the experience of that revealed ‘loving- 


tyranny of the false yet mighty gods of Power and 
Gain. 


‘tion which goes beyond the sphere of faith, thought, 
and ideas, and interpret them also as applying, in 
the sphere of practice, to the transformation of 
institutions into conformity with Divine rightéous- 
ness; here they will refer to the capture of 


| 
| 


such as, for | 
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political power in the cause of social justice, to the 
dethronement of Mammon and the overthrow of 
profit- making as the basis of the industrial system, 


to the substitution of co-operation in place of com- 


petition both in international and in industrial 


affairs ; in a word, to the embodiment of righteous- 


ness in those relations between persons which are 


’ 


created by the structure of society. 


¥ 


Vie 


In all this there may seem to be a great element 
of unreality} the use of the word ‘the Church,’ 


for example, reminds us that now there is no 
united Christendom; the cause of Christ in the 


world is represented by a number of bodies of © 


Christians, divided from one another; is any one 
of these exclusively and alone the Church? or is it 


some group of these bodies? or all of them taken 


together? or shall we think ‘only of\ an invisible 


Church? And then, beyond these questions, there 


is that as to the influence of ‘the world’ in the 


Church ; how far can it be said that the Church 


really possesses the mind of Christ? how far, in. 
_ particular, can the Church be said to be the 
mouthpiece of the demand for social justice and 


to voice the needs of the poor and oppressed?» 


Such questionings as these may produce in our — 
| minds a feeling of bewilderment and helplessness. 


This consciousness is expressed in those Psalms 
of -which the subject is the defeat of Israel in 
battle with the enemy or the subjection of Israel 
to a foreign yoke. The longing for a secure 


possession of the Promised Land, or for restoration _ 
of the Jews from the dispersion to their own land, 


becomes, in the antitype, the longing for a closer 
inherence and abiding in Christ, for the reunion 
of Christendom, the deepening and revival of 


_ spiritual life, the recovery of a fuller, truer, and 
more effective sense of the Church’s mission to the 


Still less will there appear an incongruity in . 
thus using these Psalms if we give them an applica- | 


world. 

In some Psalms the consciousness of entangle- 
ment and implication in the guilt of corporate sin 
is pushed to such an extreme that it becomes, 


kindness of the Lord which has created this con- 


sciousness. Hence, we find, in these cases, what 


is sometimes supposed to be the self-righteousness 


of the Psalmist, but what is, in reality, a breaking- 


away from this entanglement and the beginning 


of justification by faith. That experience of the 
loving-kindness of the Lord which creates the con- 
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sciousness of the sinfulness of Israel is fulfilled in 
the Messianic consciousness of our Lord who is 


at the same time the Sinless One and the Bearer 


of the sin of the world. What is in us the 
condition of being justified by faith was in Christ 
the possession ofan indissoluble life. e 

Here the thought of Christ as the. perfect 
Psalmist will help us in several ways. 

All is now said out of the Messianic conscious- 


_ ness which belongs properly to Jesus alone, but is . 


extended to us in so far as we realize our inherit- 


ance in the kingdom of heaven. 


Thus we shall be saved from any troublesome 
questionings about the exact extent of the antitype 
of Israel as a Church; we shall be concerned 
rather with the Divine Head and the life and 


energy which flow front Him; we shall think less 


-__ of drawing boundaries and setting limits than of 


the Vine and the branches spreading « out and 


ramifying. 

In this way, the remembrance of the divisions 
and failures of the Church brings not ‘so much an 
unreality as a stimulus to reunion, reform, and 


revival. 


Finally, we are brought to see that the absence 
from the Psalter of any undoubted reference to a 


future life does not really make it inadequate as 


above. 
value if we would avoid, on the one hand, a next- 
_worldly pre-occupation with life after death and, 


: = the Christian hymn-book. 


_ The life that was. in Jesus was indissoluble and 
could not possibly be holden of death ; the Resur- 


‘rection was assured and, so to speak, anticipated 


in the glory which He received from the Father ; 
and what the Rising Again on the third day has 


revealed to us is not only immortality but the 


power of spirit. 
In the Old Testament, and in the Gospel and 


_ Epistles of St. John, and, though less clearly, in 
the rest of the New Testament, the real contrast 


that is felt is, not between life on this earth and 
life after death, but between a life that is without 
or apart from God, and one, of communion with 
and knowledge of God—eternal life, given from 
A return to this idea is of the utmost 


on the other hand, a zeal for progress and temporal 
concerns which has become secular because it has 
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first ote oe 
of this contrast between a life that is eternal and 


inherently immortal and one that is no life because 
without God, we may be recalled by the very — 


absence from the Psalms of any clear reference to 
a future existence beyond the death of the body. 


The Psalter, recited by us as being already ‘risen 


with Christ,’ points us forward to the ever-extend- 


ing dominion of Christ and His ever-increasing 
power over human affairs, to the resurrection of - 


the world from unbelief to Faith, from sin to Right- 
eousness, from being a scene of confusion and un- 
godliness to being the scene of Divine Love and 
Peace and Joy. 


To die idea, to the sense 


* 


The following table gives a selection of Psalms, 


arranged for use according to the above principles :-— 
Recollection of the Revelation of God in Nature, 
8, Tg, 104. 


Recollection of the Revelation of God in the — 
Law and the Prophets, and renewal of confidence — 


in the supremacy of God’s Righteousness over. 


Nature and human nature, 105, 147; 73,75. 
Recollection of the “Incarnation ; Jesus Christ, 
the King of the Jews, 110; His Nativity, 45; 


Epiphany, 72; Triumphal Entry, 20; Passion, 61,. 


63; Resurrection, 2,18; Ascension, 21, 24. 
Recollection of the Gift of the Holy Spirit, 68 ; 
of Christ in us, the Hope of Glory, 89, 132; of the 
Church as the home of Grace and Truth, 46, 76. 
Union with Christ’s sorrow because of the Sin 
of the World, 6, 38, 51, 102, 130. : 
Union with those who suffer because of sin, a 


with the Mind" of Christ in the Victory of a 


Passion, 40, 69, 35, 41, 22, 31, 34. 
Prayer for the conversion of individuals to the: 
Faith and Practice of the Christian Religion, 12, 


13, 18, 22, 56, 57, 67, 71, 74, 86, 87, 96, 98, 99 
LQO, 1O25:11 7. 


Prayer for the Diffusion of Christian ideas ; for 
the extirpation of false doctrine; for the overthrow 
of social injustice; for the Christianizing of the. 


Social Order, 7, 9, 12, 17, 54, 55, 58, 59, 64, oo, 
71, 74, 79; 82, 83, 94, 108, 109, 140. 

Prayer for the Reunion of Christendom; for 
Church Reform and Revival, 44, 60, 80, 89, 106, 
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Tue Life be Lord Lister, by Sir Rickman John 
Godlee, Bt. (Macmillan; 18s. net), has been 


_ written, if not for surgeons, at least for those who 


: are interested in the progress of surgery. Never- 
theless the writer of this review, who is neither a 
surgeon nor specially interested in surgery, has 
~ read its six hundred and sixty pages. For Lord 
‘Lister’s life, as here set forth, is the life of one with 
_whom to live, even for the hours that the reading 
_ of his biography occupies, is both a discipline and 
_adelight. It encourages one to seek always and 
_ at whatever cost the highest attainable things ; and 
it charms one to know that a fellow-sufferer 
and sinner could quietly pursue that purpose and 
in manifest measure attain his end. Simpler 
_ character, more transparent life, could scarcely be. 
_ Joseph Lister was born a Quaker, lived a Quaker, 
and testified to the power Quakerism possesses of 
' producing saints. His biographer is in utmost 
sympathy, and we thank him, as a member of the 
medical profession, for the religious atmosphere in 
_ which his great ‘ Chief’ is ever seen to do his work. 
It is true that the direct references to. religion are 
_few—adaptation to the audience he writes for 
accounting perhaps for that. But the fact that 
Lord Lister was a religious man, even a deeply 
pious and firmly believing man, is unmistakable, 
and it is a fact of great price. 
At the very end of the book there occurs one 
outspoken word. Four names have been men- 
“tioned together—Sir William Roberts (vivacious 
Welshman), Dr. Matthews Duncan (dour Aber- 
-donian), Sir William Turner (of a stern counten- 
ance), and Lister. ‘These four friends,’ says the 
biographer, ‘had many points in common. They 
were all possessed of great intellectual power and 
accuracy of thought and expression. Slovenliness 
was to them a sin. They were pure-minded, and 

transparently honest. To each of them quackery 
in all its forms was anathema. And there was one 
other bond not often spoken of, but well recognized, 
a simple, it might be said a childlike faith in the 
Christian religion. 

&: ‘Many of those who were very closely associated 
_ with Lister discovered this in his case, though, ex- 
“cept to a sy, he seldom spoke or wrote on such 
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-utmost necessity and the utmost value. 


Riterature, 


matters. In his youth and early manhood indeed: 
as was more the custom in those days, he freely 
discussed what are called spiritual subjects with 
his relations and even his more intimate students. - 
In later life the curtain of reserve was only on rare 
occasions drawn aside. An old house- surgeon 
writes : : 
‘“T hope that in your account of. our etéat. 
Master you may be able to tell the world some- 
thing of his mind on the really great things: the 
Eternal truths. For my own part I cannot but. 
feel that his life was, what is termed in theological 
language, a life of faith, even if he had never 
spoken a word to indicate his views. That he 
believed in the Divine Father of all, that he 
regarded the problems of life and death with 
simple faith and reverence, that he had firm faith ze 
in a personal immortality, I have no doubt, and I 
treasure as my greatest possessions letters in which — 
he has given expression to such faith and hope.” 
‘This,’ continues the biographer, ‘is unques- 
tionably an accurate estimate of Lord Lister’s s 
position. About 1895, it was the fashion to 
ask distinguished scientific men to give public — 
expression to their views on religious matters, with — 
the object of showing that those who had probed — 
the secrets of nature most deeply could still be = 
devout Christians. Lister was at the time President — 
of the Royal Society. He answered the question — 
when it was put to him in these words, but he did — 


“not consent to their publication till r909: “I 


have no hesitation in saying that in my opinion 
there is no antagonism between the Religion of © 
Jesus Christ and any fact scientifically established.”? _ 
But the biography of Lord Lister has another — 
interest. It tells the story of a struggle for the — 
recognition of a great and beneficent invention— 
the use of antiseptics in surgery. -It is a struggle 
which shows that no mistake could be greater than © 
to suppose or say that theologians are peculiarly 
slow in recognizing new truth. A finer champion 
no discovery could have, for Lord Lister missed 
no opportunity of advocating his cause, and mis- — 
used none. It was a discovery, moreover, of the 
Yet it. 
took his whole long life and all the influence of his — 
ability and character to win a victory. Men— 


_even eminent surgeons in plenty—simply refused 


/ 


- obtained better results than. other surgeons by the 


. vision. 


was a thing peculiar to some individuals. 
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| to look at it, or, if they tried it, tried it so perfunc- 


torily that good results were impossible. Two 
things Lord Lister’s life impresses on all the world, 
two great lasting lessons, and that with intense 
insistence—one is the value of the open mind, the 
other the value of attention to details. 

As to details: ‘I am sometimes accused,’ he 
says, ‘of taking a deal of unnecessary pains with 
my cases, and it is also said that any good | 
results which I may get are due to my own personal 
care. If such were the case, Gentlemen, if I 


more careful use of the same means, that would 
indeed be something to be proud of.’ 

And as to prejudice: ‘In investigating nature 
you will do well to bear ever in mind that in every 
question there is the truth, whatever our notions 
may be. This seems, perhaps, a very simple con- 


sideration, yet it is strange how often it seems to 


be disregarded. I remember at an early period of 


my own life showing to a man of high reputation - 


as a teacher some matters which I happened to 


-hayve observed. And I was very much struck and 


grieved to find that, while all the facts lay equally 
clear before him, those only which squared with 
his previous theories seemed to affect his organs of 
Now this, Gentlemen, is a most pernicious, 
though too prevalent, frame of mind. .When I 
was a little boy I used to imagine that prejudice 
But, 
alas! I have since learned that we are all under its 
influence, and that it is only a question of degree. 
But let us ever contend against it ; and remember- 
ing that the glorious truth is always present, let 
us strive patiently and humbly to discover it.’ 

To conclude. W. E. Henley was once a patient 
under Lister’s care in the Edinburgh Infirmary. 
His sonnet on ‘ The Chief’ ” is not to be forgotten: 


His brow spreads large and placid, and his, eye 
Is deep and bright, with steady looks that still. 
Soft lines of tranquil thought his face fulfl— | 
His face at once benign and proud and shy. 

If envy scout, if ignorance deny, 
His faultless patience, his unyielding will, 
Beautiful gentleness, and’ splendid skill, 


-Innumerable gratitudes reply. 


His wise, rare smile is sweet with certainties, 
And seems in all his patients to compel 

Such love and faith as failure cannot quell. 

We hold him for another Herakles, 

Battling with custom, prejudice, disease, 

As once the son of Zeus with Death and Hell, 
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of God he is yery careful of his steps. 
And a reliable book is our — 


IMMORTALITY. 


If any one desires to know what is of faith con- 


ey. fae eae 


cerning the life to come, let him read Christianity _ 
and Immortality, by Canon Vernon F. Storr, M.A, ~ 


(Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net).. There is no subject in 


‘which eccentricity is easier or more reprehensible. 


Canon Storr deliberately declines to let loose his 
fancy and offer speculation for truth. No doubt 
he has to draw conclusions, and they are not 
always unmistakable. 
he has no authority in Scripture or the character 
Thus it 
is a reliable book. 
present need. ~ 

There was a writer once who said that he under! 
stood the fate of the sheep and he understood the 
fate of the goats; what he did not understand was 
the fate of the alpaeas. Canon Storr is concerned 
about the alpacas, The men who are dying that 


“we may live ‘cannot fairly be called wicked, but 


belong to the large. class of the neutral or un- 
decided. I would emphasize this word “un- 
decided,” for it contains the kernel of the problem. 


But then he says so. If 


Thousands die who have never had the opportunity _ 


to make the decision whether they will give their 
allegiance to Christ or not. Christ offers life to. 
all men, but we must be in a position to under- 
stand what the offer really means before we can be 
said to accept or reject it. I am not speaking of 
the heathen who die in complete ignorance of 
Christ, but of those who, though they have often 
heard of Christ, and have some general understand- 
ing of His claim, have for various reasons never 
been confronted with the real gravity of the issue. 
It has never come home to them personally. 
The deeps of their souls have never been stirred. 
Their wills have never been moved to a _ real 
decision reached after deliberation> ‘I had heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear.” So long as Job 
was in that condition he had not understood God 
or come into vital relation with Him. “But now 
mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes” (xlii. 5, 6). When 
he had come face to face with God the whole 


current of his life was changed. He knew both * 


himself and God. He had penetrated to the pro- 
found region where the Divine and the human 
meet, and a new spiritual illumination came to 
hith.. Our native sense of justice tells us that it is 


unreasonable, and indeed immoral, to mete out. — 


; 


a 


— 


= es 


the same Hreaiient to a soul spiritually inde 


_ veloped, which has never faced Christ’s offer of life _ 


with full personal understanding of it, and to one 

which like Milton’s Satan has. deliberately said, 
_ “evil be thou my good.” We may surely believe 
that for the spiritually immature and those_who 

die with characters unformed’ some further Bor. 
tunity for probation will be provided.’ 

It is a striking fact that Canon Storr does not 
accept the progressive theory, so greatly in favour 
at present with some writers. He does not believe 

that we pass through death and find ourselves just 

as we were and then begin a course of purgative 
progress towards perfection. For that means the 
presence of Sin. His words are excellent and 
unanswerable. ‘Most of the misery of the world 
is caused by sin, and to a man like St. Paul the 
two profoundest realities in his life were his own 
sinfulness and Christ’s redeeming grace. To be 
free from sin was the deepest desire of his soul. 

His wish to be with Christ hereafter was the expres- 

sion of that desire, as it has been the expression 


of a similar desire on the part of thousands all . 


_ through Christian history. It is true that we are 
unable to conceive how the transition from sinful- 
ness to sinlessness can be effected ; but even those 
who look for a continuance hereafter of the moral 
struggle postulate an eventual freedom from sin as 
the issue of the whole development. Must not 
such freedom necessitate at some point in our 
- growth a sudden change? 
the difficulty for thought by carrying over sinful- 
ness into the other life?. Eliminate sin, and you 
make possible the growth of that unhindered 
Bie fellowship with God which is the crown and mean- 
ing of personality, The soul’s ‘latent capacities 
then have full opportunity for expansion, and the 
wealth of the Divine life lies open for its appro- 
priation.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 


‘A Book for Men’—a book which will tell men 
“just what Christianity is—such a book is certainly 
to be desired. And the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson 
has written it, Everything is omitted from each 
short chapter that would not help to make clear 
the subject of it. The remainder is the pure gold 
of Christian evidence. -And the whole ground is 
covered. The title is Religious Reality (Longmans ; 
4s. 6d. net). 


Have we really lessened © 


| in the world. 
we do, are to be done in His Spirit and to His i 
glory: that our every thought isto be led captive 
It means that we 
are to love Gop because Gon first loved us, and to. 


‘Him. 


What is Christianity? What is the Christian 


ideal 2 


ness, both individual and corporate: for there is a 
selfishness of the family, of the class; or of the 
nation, which bears as bitter fruit in the world as 
does the selfishness of the individual. Christianity, 
in a word, means the carrying out into daily prac- 


tice of the ideal of the Zmitatio Christi, the imita- _ : 
tion of Jesus Christ, in the spirit if not in the 


letter. It means that as He was, so are we to be 


It means that all things, whatsoever 


under the obedience of Christ. 


‘It is the ideal of consecration to service. — = 
It means discipleship in Christ’s school of unselfish- - 


love men because they are our brothers in the 


family of Gop: because love is of Gop, and every 


one that loveth is born of Gop and knoweth Gop. 


It means that we are to consecrate all comradeship _ 


and loyalty and friendship, all sorrow and all joy, 


by looking upon them as friendship and loyalty i = 


and comradeship in Christ, as sorrow and joy in 


free, clean lives as sons of Gop in our Father’s 
House. 

‘Tt means also struggle and hardship. 
truceless war against the spirit of selfishness, 
against everything that tends to drag us down, 
against the law of sin in our own members. 


It means that we are to live glad, strong, 


It 


It means 


means a truceless war against low ideals and 


tolerated evils in the world about us. 
soldiership in the eternal crusade of Christ against 


whatsoever things are false and dishonest and — : 


unjust and foul and ugly and of evil report. 
‘It is an ideal which, considered in isolation 


from the Christian Gospel of redemption and the . 


power of the Holy Spirit, could only terrify and 


It means — 


daunt a man who had a spark of honesty in his . 


composition: and for this reason the mass of men — 


refuses to take it seriously. It is an ideal which, 


in the case of all who do take it seriously, con- 


vinces them of sin. 


“Nevertheless to lower the ideal, to abate one 


jot of its severity, to compromise, on the score of 
human weakness, though it were but in a single 
particular, the flawless perfection of its standard, 
were to prove false to all that is highest within us, 
and traitor to the cause of Christ. 


) 


Never, O Christ—so stay me from relenting— 
| ; 


Shall there be truce betwixt my flesh and soul.”? 


~ unfit us for the writing of great books. 


_. really great. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. 


‘It is somewhat to be feared that the war will 
Only in 
philosophy has the serious and sustained writing 
of books been pursuéd throughout the war. We 
are cut off from the’ inflow of German literature. 
Where is the great lasting literature of the future 
to come from? The only answer we can see at 
the moment is America. 

There are not a few American books this month. 
Some of them are really good. One at least is 
It is a study of Zhe Evolution of 
Early Christianity—‘a genetic Study of First- 
_ Century Christianity in relation to its Religious 

Environment,’ the author calls it (Cambridge: 
Univ. Press; $2.25 net). The author is Shirley 
Jackson Case, Professor of Early Church History 


and New Testament Interpretation in the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 


Professor Case is a scholar. He is one of the 


» few to whom the word applies without reserve. 


_ When he gives you a list of the best literature on 


: a topic—and here he gives such a list for every 
~ topic he touches—he makes no mistakes, not even 


-a misspelling. When he describes an incident he 


sees it with all the antecedents and consequents 
that affect the truthfulness of his description. 


_ When he traces a movement of thought he. knows 


where to begin, what steps to a3 how far it is 


necessary to go. 

‘It is the evolution of Christianity, remember. 
All is on that level; along that path so confidently 
_ trod now by every American scholar. There are 
no surprises of intervention, no  cataclysms. 
Eschatology is reduced to the smallest size, because 
the eschatology of the New Testament seems still 
to be quite unintelligible to us apart from convul- 
sion. ‘The method has its dangers. Professor 
Case does not disregard them. It does not seem 
to hinder him from calling the Jesus of his book a 
Redeemer and the very Son of God. 


INTELLIGENCE AND GODLINESS. 


‘President Wilson says we must make the world 


safe for democracy. The safety of democracy 
demands intelligence and godliness. The present 
world war will have been waged in vain if it hands 


democracy. over to an A ononnt and godless people. 
A democratic people must be able to think 
clearly and act righteously. Zhe world will 
never be safe for democracy until intelligence and 
godliness are the common possessions of the whole 
hu race. 

malPeccular and religious so uca on efficient ang 
universal.’ 

To serve that great end, Mr. Walter Scott 
Athearn, Professor of Religious Education in~ 
Boston University, has written a book on Religious 
Education and American Democracy (Boston? 
Pilgrim Press; $1.50 net). His great idea is that 
education must bea co-operation. Every man and 
every woman who understands what is meant-by 
education—that it involves both the intellect and 
the spirit—must enter into a combination which 
shall by co-operation double the strength of the 
individuals. 
‘The citizens of Malden, Mass., have started out ” 
to develop a city system of religious education that 
will parallel its system of public schools and be 
equally efficient. The direction of this movement 
in the city is in the hands of one hundred repre- 
sentative citizens who are organized into a Council 
of Religious Education. This Council, knowing 
that its work involved the solution of technical 
educational problems, has secured the services of 
the faculty of the Department of Religious 


Education of Boston University, as general 


directors of the movement. By a unanimous vote 
the Council has adopted the following program 


of work:.(r) The development of a community 


system of religious education. (2) The unification 
of all child welfare agencies of the city in the 
interests of the largest ficient (3) The super- 
vision of.a complete religious census of the city 
with special references to the religious needs of 
children and young people. (4) The direction 
of educational, industrial and social surveys for 
the purpose of securing the facts upon which a 
constructive community program can be based. 
(5) The study of the recreational and social 
conditions of the city, the training of local leaders, 
and the building of a scientific, well-balanced 
program of work, study and play for the children 
of the city. (6) The creation of a community 
consciousness on matters of moral and religious 
education.’ tee < 

The volume is full of activity and edeaes ss 
and of new suggestion. 


Democracies must learn. how to- Bs. 


Something has been done already. — 


OR y TIMES. é 


| RICHARD CROSS. 


_ There are men even in our day of whom the 


_ world is not worthy. One of them is £. Richard 


__ Cross, whose biography has been written by Marion 


- Wilkinson (Dent; 5s. net). 


A Quaker by 

(do we not say now conversion ?) not by birth, ‘he 
was a Quaker to the backbone, in temperament, in 
ideal, and in spiritual experience. . . . He came 
to the Society of Friends as to a spiritual fold . 


_ because he desired to share with us a fellowship 


-and kinship of spirit which he himself had known, 


a well of water of which he himself had drunk ’— 
so says the editor of Zhe Friend, He hated war, 
as all Quakers do, but he saw ‘that with this war 


on theory overriding fact. 
istics, ‘perhaps the most characteristic of them, was, 


For he never insisted 
One of his character- 


Britain could do no other. 


this, that ‘he never would sacrifice the practicable 


é 


_ hemisphere with the time-server. | 


to the unattainable.’ But he was not in the same 


had a shrewd idea of the practicable, he never for 
an instant lost sight of the goal to be pare 
_ attained.’ 


_ temperament. 


He had the literary man’s gifts without his 
Vanity was removed far from him. 


_ He was Chairman of the Directors of Zhe Nation. 
And he could criticise with rare sureness of touch 
_as well as with rare consideration for feeling. _ This 
volume contains a number of papers, literary and 


religious, every one of them worth publishing ; for 
as rare as anything else about him was his 
_ conscience. 


When he undertook to prepare a 


_ paper for a literary society he put all he had and 


_ was into it. 
f Wordsworth, Lowell, Morley, Francis Thompson ; 


The literary papers are on Tennyson, 


the religious papers on certain aspects of the 
character and message of the Minor Prophets. 
_ Mr.-Cross was one of the select band whom 


Lord Bryce chose to prepare the world for the 


consideration of a League of Peace; and he was 
chosen by Mr. Lloyd George as a member of the 
Liquor Control Board. Of every enterprise he was 
heart and soul and cement. For his humour was 
“unfailing, his tact unerring, his charm irresistible. 
‘Laughter was one of the gifts God sent him 
into the world with, and he used it to God’s 
por: 

So you see this is a book worth reading. It 
gives you a friend worth having. It helps to make 


the whole round world your friend. Richard Cross 


23 


himself despaired of no man (see the R. V. on that 


‘While he always | 


' hand to show that he had no animosity against 


text), and after ‘aig you go and do cao ie 


sometimes agreeable to his readers. 
F. Plowman has written down ‘Some Memencea of (a 
Men and Things,’ and has called his book In the 
Days of Victoria (John Lane ; ros. 6d. net). _ 


Without that no memory 
It lag also one 


the writer’s literary gift. 
can be made memorable. 


matter, and may hinder more than it helps. 
most of all it depends upon the man he is. 
it is the author’s own personality that makes a 
book. And the first thing is his modesty. 
Certainly we must see him. The ‘I’ must be 
in evidence. , But the ‘I, I, I’ is detestable. 
Well, Mr. Plowman is here, but he never thrusts 
himself forward. He has no wonderful tales to 
tell; he has no secrets to reveal whether of the 
little or the great whom he has known; but he has 
lived a social, friendly, appreciative life, and fide 
genuine enjoyment in recalling it. 2 : 
One story has never been told so fully before. 
It is the story of Thackeray’s attempt to enter 
Parliament. Mr. Plowman was an active agent in 
that contest, and the impressions it, made upon him ~ 
he has retained with astonishing vigour throughout | 
his life. The deepest impression is of Thackeray’s _ 
magnanimity. He was, unexpectedly, defeated. 
When it was over he said: ‘Let me tell youa little 
story and a true one. Some years ago, when : 
boxing was the fashion, two of the / greatest 
champions fought a great fight on Moulsley Hurst ; 
their names were Gully and Gregson, and they 
fought the most tremendous battle that had been 
known for many.a long year, and, as must happen ~ 
to one, Gregson had the worst of it. While lying — 
on his bed blind, for both his eyes were closed, he - 
asked for some drink. A friend gave him some, 
and he asked whose hand it was—it was Jack. 
Gully’s, who was the first to shake him by the 


him. So should be the conduct of all loyal and a 
true-hearted Englishmen, who should fight a good _ 
fight to the utmost, and when it is over shake 


sf hands and hold no animosity. With these eiedihes 
_ I go away from Oxford. 
by the hand, and congratulate him on being the 
chosen representative of this great city. It is a 
victory for him to be proud of, and a victory for us 
to be proud of that we have fought. I part with 
my opponents as I part with my friends.’ 

It is a profitable as well as a pleasant. book. 
“We learn that in some ways we are nearer God 


SAINTS. 


Bees 4 Rewhere are we to go to find them? The very 
rd has become touched with unbelief. One 


Ah! there you have 
nts, and they are finer far than the Roman 
nts. They have manifestly more of the mind 
of Christ, and they have at least as much of the 
love of man. 

_L. V. Hodgkin has written 4 Book of Quaker 
’ ners montis: 6s. net). She has written it, she 


ae bones live and stand upon their feet The 
author has some gift of imagination. She lays 
| herself alongside those men and women—George 
_ Fox and his followers—of whom the world was not 
_ worthy; she makes herself humble that she may 
learn of them; and so she enters into their life, 
right into their homes and hearts; and she makes 
out of it all the most delightful series of true stories 
_ that any child of any age is likely to light upon in 
ee days of distress, 

_ The book is illustrated too—illustrated in the 
same spirit, with the same beauty and peace. 


The new volume of the ‘ Peeps at Many Lands’ 
series is on Poland (A. & C. Black; 2s. 6d. net). 
The author is Monica M. Gardner. « It contains 
twelve full-page illustrations—four of them in colour 
—including two by Artur Grottger. And if that is 
not attraction enough, it contains the wonderful 
woeful story of Poland, told so that the children will 
really enjoy the reading of it—all but the youngest. 


I will shake Mr. Cardwell - 


| be healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


The Ree H. Mayantd Smith, Vicar Oe Hol 
Trinity, Malvern, has written and published a 
small book on Prayer, with that one word for the 
title of it (Blackwell; 1s. net). It is brief, as he 
says, and yet it covers much of the ground, all that 
is 
do not agree. Mr. Maynard Smith says: ‘The 
Lord’s Prayer contains the words hallowed, trespass, 
and zemptation, which are not in current use at the 


street corner, but no one pretends that they are 
We do not need to pretend, we 


not understood.’ 
know, that they are not understood. It is a matter, 
that of the /amguage of our worship, which will 
have to be taken in hand seriously. The clergy 
have simply no notion of the importance of it. 


The editor of Zhe Christian World Pulpit 
(James Clarke & Co.; 5s. net) is now casting his 
net wider than ever. In the latest half-yearly 
volume (July to December 1917) he has no 
preacher oftener.in his pages than four times, and 
only one so often, the Rev. Dr. Horton. Two 
men appear thrice, Dr. Orchard and Dr. Warschauer. 
But does that signify a general levelling up of 
preaching power in our day? Who ave the great 
preachers? There are a few surprises—always 
welcome. Thus there is a fine strong sermon by 
the Headmaster of Westminster School on the 
Miracles of the Gospels. And there is a recog- 
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urgent indeed. With one statement we 3 
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é 
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Me 


i 


% 
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nition, more than once, of the reality of Angels, - : 


good and bad. 


palities and Powers’ to be one of the effects of the — 


war? 


- 


Learn about it. 
The book for all this 


Give your body a chance. 
Understand it. Respect it. 


is The Romance of the Human Body, written by 


Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.A., M.B., C.M., LL.D. 
(Wells Gardner ; 55s. net). 

The whole story is init, and it is a well-told 
story. 


Every part of the body is described, un- . 
technically yet scientifically. And there is that — 


pleasurable sense throughout the reading which — 


accurate and imaginative writing gives. For Dr. 
Macfie is a literary man as well as a physician. 

It is said that where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise. That is not true. It is never folly to 
be wise. And ignorance is never bliss. 
least of all. 


sooner or later. So read Dr. Macfie’s book, oot 


‘ 


fe 


And here r 
No, ignorance is certain misery, " 


7 


au 


Is the recovery of’ the ‘Princi- | 


as. written moeH on a ay No ow iis great 
opportunity has come, and he has sent out without 
delay an admirably illustrated, tellingly described 
narrative of The Deliverance of Jerusalem (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 1s. net). In truth there is tmuch 
more than the Deliverance in the book. There is 
a description of the city and the country round it, 
as if Mr, Masterman had followed General Allenby 
mile, after mile of his’ victorious progress. 


- The German Press is said to be well censored 
now, but surely it was not so at the beginning. 
For Mr. Michael A. Morrison has gathered an 
eating picture of the German mind out of the 
German journals. Perhaps the censoring helped 
him. For it is the official mind that is the greatest 
wonder. A strange picture of our own character 
could be made out of our own daily press, but 
- surely—no, certainly—none in the least like to 
this. Mr. Morrison calls his book Sidelights on 
Keb er Has eee & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). 


How has thai met the temptations of a world 
_ war in which this country is involved ? 
is given by Mr. DeWitt Mackenzie, an American 
_ newspaper man (the word is his own), who went to 
_ India for the express purpose of finding it out, and 


in interviews with all sorts and conditions of men. 
He then wrote down the result, in the very words 
of the’ men he interviewed (at any rate within 
- inverted commas), and issued a book with the title 
of The Awakening of India (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
- 2s. 6d. net). 


- Dr. Henry Van Dyke has no past. From the 
- first day of the war he saw what it signified, and in 
the responsible position of, United States Minister 
to Holland threw all his influence on the side of 
the Allies. Nor was his influence small. He isa 
eke he is a writer ; he is a personality. Now 

- he has published the articles which he contributed 
ito Scribner's Magazine in the end of 1917 (adding 
- two short chapters on the cause of the war and the 
3 Kind of peace America is fighting for) under the title 
of Fighting for Peace (Hodder & Sree) 58. net). 


~~ One of the ways in which the war is going to 
bless us is with the gift of biographies. Already 


some ‘score, » have come. 


That is the argument for Christianity ete 


_‘This is an anniversary,’ he wrote to thie? 


An answer — 


: spent his time well, using his alert inquisitiveness ° 


They are b 
young men. They are biographies of. y 
who behaved handsomely, even heroica 
the secret of their good conduct was faith 


It will have cumulative power. 

The latest to our hand is the’ biowta 
George Elion Sedding by his brother (Letchwor 
Garden City Press; 5s. net). Its sincerity and 
simplicity are its charm. Indeed, it was not wr. 
for publication. Sedding lived a full life: 
trade and inheritance an artist in metal, — was 


Christian. 
voice in ite 


When the war came he heard é ri 


determined to enlist in the Public Schools Ba 
of the Royal Fusiliers. Finding this recruitin 
office closed, he went to the nearest one then) 


from France on August 29th of the following ye 
‘I was in the recruiting office this time last 
What a lot has happened since!’ 
He made himself at home among the Nei 
but their dialect sometimes puzzled him. Thi 
a letter from the front: ‘It is wonderful w 
small space we can squeeze into now with pract 
When é. return, we shall be giving little tea-pa 
ina cupboard, and eating off one saucer! 
in a fairly advanced trench now, and the bul! 
are always thudding away, as I write, on the sa 
bags. We are well below ground, though. The 
machine-gun gets excited now and then, too. 
is rather curious the way some of the No 
fellows express things. One said, “It is quite 
long time since I saw you respectable.” I's 
“Oh, is it? I’m just goimg to have a wash!” He 
said, “I don’t mean that. I mean, seen you to 
have a talk to!”’ 
The end came quite unexpectedly, but Pe was 
ready for it. 


For the Liverpool Board of Diocesan Publica- 
tions Canon A. Nairne, D.D., has prepared a 
teacher’s introduction to Sirach, Wisdom, Philo, — 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘The title is Zhe 
Alexandrine Gospel (Longmans ; 1s. 6d. net), 
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If it had been possible to exhaust the meaning 


_ of Scripture anywhere we should have got to the 


end of the Seven Words by this time. But here 


comes a new volume of sermons on the Seven 


2s. net). 
Diocesan Inspector in the Chelmsford Diocese. 

On ‘It is finished’ (Jn 192°) the idea is ex- 
pressed that by us the words are utterable every 


‘Words on the Cross, and it is thoroughly fresh and 


invigorating. The title is Visto Crucis (Longmans ; 
The author is the Rev. Max S. Wontner, 


day. But we must understand that the work 


_ sense we can never utter it. 
_ work is in the lorie presence of God. 


finished is the burden borne. So in the higher 
For the finish of all 


The Rev. Jesse Brett, L:Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne, has published a 


volume of studies in the Sacred Passion of our 
Lord under the title of Zhe Cross (Longmans ; 
38, 6d. net). 


The note is intense devotion of 


heart to the Redeemer on the Cross, Not every 


one will enter into the secret of it—perhaps those 


= 


who do not are those who require the book. 
. Certainly it is not sentiment alone. 
demand for obedience and self-control—that we 
should, after surveying the cross, live soberly, 


There is the 


righteously, and godly in this present world. 


‘The Rev. N. P. Williams is just the man to state 
Our, Case as against Rome (Longmans; 2s. 6d. 
net). For he bows before authority with unques- 
tioning reverence—before the authority of the 
Church and Tradition. We know how competent 
he is. Some notes of one of his addresses’ were 
given in THE Expository TimEs after its delivery. 
We know how uncompromising he is. We know 
how clearly he sees and how keenly he feels the 


_ importance of the things that separate. 


Is Mr. Williams quite fair when he says that in the 
‘development of the historical and critical study of 
the Word of God, the Roman Catholic: Church has 
had singularly little share’? He refers especially 
to archzological research. Have not the Roman 
Catholic scholars of France taken a leading part 
in that department of study? It is worth looking 
into. 


Five lectures by the Rev. William Temple on 
the last five clauses of the Apostles’ Creed have 
been published under the title of Zsswes of Faith 
(Macmillan; 2s. 6d. net). They are for the multi- 


tude, but Mr. Temple has the gift whereby what 
ever he touches becomes more luminous, and even 
the learned will find suggestiveness, 


The philosophical productiveness of America at 
the present time is astonishing. Many of the most 
acute thinkers, and some of the most artistic writers, 
are occupying themselves with the exposition of the 
problems of philosophy. And they feel that they 
have a message. The study of philosophy does — 
not end with itself. If its problems are sometimes _ 
insoluble, they are sometimes so soluble as to — 
be of the utmost worth in ‘the work of the world. 
So they believe. And they give themselves to the 
duty of making the study of philosophy a popular 
study, and its results of practical utility i in public ' 
and in private life. y 

To that end Mr. R. W. Sellars, Agsigiant Pro- | 
fessor of Philosophy 1 in the University of Michigan, 
writes and issues Zhe Essentials of Philosophy 
(Macmillan ; 6s. 6d. net). He has no hope (has 
he any desire ?) of making the study of philosophy 
easy. He uses language which has to be learned. 
But no man ever went out with a clearer sense of 
a call, or with a prouder sense of a mission. His 
book demands time, but he himself wastes none. 
And the essentials of philosophy are in it. 


To obtain a right conception of ‘ Figg7s of 
Brighton’—the biography of the Rev. J. B. Figgis, 
by Mr. J. Westbury-Jones, M.A., has been published © 
under that title (Marshall Brothers; 6s. net)—it is 
necessary to read this book to the end. For itis — 
written in sections, and each section gives you but 
a part of the man. First the life itself—so short 
that you have a surprise to find yourself at the end 
of it; next his wider interests (Foreign Missions, 
the Evangelical Alliance, etc.) ; then his Church- ~ 
manship ; after that his Literary Work, his Attend- 
ance at Conventions, his Travels, his Home Life 
and his Friends. Every part begins and ends, and 


so the man is unknown unless the book i is read 


throughout. 

Perhaps he is best ene as a Keswick leader. 
‘What Keswick became for Figgis can be best 
described in his own words. “So much time was 
given to the movement for the deepening of the 


spiritual life ; so deeply was my ministry coloured 


by it, and even in outward ways my life affected by 
it, that I dare say some people think. that it, more 
than anything, represents what I was and am. 


Seare 
iY i 
a 


ld I keep 
a ios “Pool of Bethesda,’ and that there 
illing hands were stretched forth to help the weak 
: vand teach the ignorant? The truth of God bade 
me come; 
ne so, in spite of deficiencies of which I am 
_ sorely conscious, I did what little I could to uphold 
_ the banner, and to rally others round it, the banner 
on which is inscribed ‘ Holiness to the Lord.’”’ 


the love of the brethren bade me 


ay when I knew that Ko viok S| 


The first volume of ‘The Modern Churchman’s | 


Library’ has been written by the Rev. M. G. 
_ Glazebrook, D.D., Canon of Ely. Under the title 
of Lhe Faith of a Modern Churchman (Murray ; 
_ 2s. 6d. net, paper ts. 6d. net), it issent out as a 
_ general introduction to the series. All the great 
doctrines of the Faith have some attention given 
them and some of the practical tHings of life. 
_ And in every case we learn how a Modern Church- 
man receives and teaches them. What is a 
_ Modern Churchman? Here, and in all this series, 
_ he is amenrber of the Church of England who seeks 
to keep himself in touch with science and philo- 
sophy. His chief duty is adaptation. He goes to 
_ Scripture, as we all do, for his facts ; then he interprets 
Scripture to the acceptance of a mind of modern 
thoughtfulness. The danger is, of course, evapora- 
«tion. But the worst that can be said of Canon 
Glazebrook’s chapters is that now and then there 
is scarcely sharpness of outline enough for quite 
secure comprehension. 


Pe, ee ee ee 


_ From'the Pilgrim, Press of Boston there comes 
“ a new edition of a book familiar to teachers in the 
United States. It is Zhe Seven Laws of Teaching, 
by John Milton Gregory, First Regent of the 
University of Illinofs (75 cents net). The book 
has been revised by William C. Bagley and Warren 
_ K, Leyton of the School of Education, University 
of Illinois —a plous as well as a porate 
labour. 


} 


ne The Use of Motives in Teaching Morals | 
We do | 
wonder. 


, and Religion been sufficiently studied? 
not mean the book published under that title 
(Boston : Pilgrim Press; $1.25 net) and written 
by Thomas Walton Galloway. Ph.D., Litt.D., 
_ Professor of Zoology in Beloit College. We mean 
_the subject itself. At last one man has given 

himself to it, and so thoroughly, so learnedly, so 
: practically, ee henceforth the might of motive 


wand - 


skill to make others enter into it. 


ote be felt by every. teacher and every 
preacher. 

What is the manner of Professor Calloway 
writing? Take this: ‘It is more important to 
motivate expression than impression. In proportion 
as the expressive side of life is important 
development of life is it necessary to find ade 
right motives to determine. expressi 
Because action is a better measure of chara 
than learning is, and is at the same time mor 
educative of character, it becomes very import 
that the motives called on to secure conduct sha 


lie without ee untrue. 
artificial motives for learning may be merely 
and unfortunate ; i i 


motivation more profitable and essential eS - 
to conduct. The motives must be one’s own 
order that choice shall have any value.’ Tes 

In that clear, comprehensive way every part 
the subject is expounded in this book. ‘And it 
many parts. We commend the book above all to 
Sunday-school teachers. . 


Mr. David Keppel has read the Apocalypse 
with some care and much enjoyment. His joy is 
especially in the discovery that he can underst 
it.' So now he hastens to tell others what it mean 
and does so with surprising success (for his book 
quite small and compact) in a volume which he 
calls Zhe Book of Revelation not a yng 
(Methodist Book Concern; 50 cents net). 
Keppel is not a scholar, or he has read his pro 
badly, for the Hebrew and Greek he quotes is all 
astray; but he has common sense and insight 
into the things that make for righteousness, 


The Rey. H. A. Wilson, M.A., has; written a 
Book for Lenten Meditation. Its title is Zhe Time 
of Refreshing (Scott; 2s. net). Its originality is a 
Of word?. No. Nor of thought. Itis — 
the originality of personal experience—together — 
with the skill to declare it to others, the imaginative 


The second volume of Dr. A. Lukyn Williams’ 
Commentaries on the Minor Prophets is Joel and 


Amos (S.P.C.K. ; 1s. 6d. net). The method is the 
ame—the veriest minimum of explanation, in 
order that the Prophet himself may be read. 
Every note is a triumph of condensed clearness. 


_ The petition in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom 
come,’ has suggested to the Rev. Walter J. Carey, 
M.A, R.N., the thought of Christ’s Kingdom as 
The Kingdom that must be Built, and he has 
written a book with that title (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. 6d. 
net). The first thing is to find.the King. And 


Tue diagnosis of the Church’s ailments has recently 
___ been so abundant as to be in itself a grave symptom. 
For this abundance lies in the great variety of 


more deeply seated than any of them; and the 
capacity for challenging the particular and passing 
the essential is itself a symptom at least as 


_ Any grave deficiency in the Church must be 
the result of lack in one or both of two things—a 
sincere acceptance of the ethical demands of her 
__ religion or a living faith in its truth. Given these 
__ two, nothing can hold her from leading the world, 
d nothing but lack of these is enough to account 
for her lack of power. See 

_ These two desiderata are in experience insepar- 
able. The former depends upon, while it affords 
_ expression to, the latter. No careful student of the 
_words of Jesus can refuse to agree that His ethic is 
_ inseparable from His doctrine of God. His most 
characteristic moral teaching finds its: deepest root 
in’ the saying, ‘Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect’ (or in Luke’s 
version, ‘Be ye merciful, even as your Father is 
merciful’). To a man to whom a merciful and 


indubitable of all realities the commands of the 
Sermon on the Mount are not only possible but 


thing like it some at least of these commands 
would seem dangerous, intolerably hard, unreal, or 


; eae PaCS eh taew Phi ee aad 
| just that first thing is where so many fail. 


—- 


7 Che Cugenice of FattB. 


By tHE Rev. A. T. Capoux, B.A., D.D., East Borpon. Arce 


perfect heavenly Father is the greatest and most. 


ae 
‘they fail? Mr. Carey gives three reasons—the 
are not yet quite escaped from the animal, thei 
evil deeds have blinded their eyes, and they have — 
never had the gospel properly presented to them. — 
What is his cure? Three things again—make — 
them think, remove from their minds false views 
of religion, and pray for them. All that sounds ~ 
ordinary ; it is truth, it is truth for to-day, and it is ( 
well sent home to heart and conscience in this 
book. 


wrong. And, conversely, throughout the New | 
Testament Christian action is regarded as the — 
natural outcome and best evidence of Christian — 
faith. In so far then as the present condition of — 
tthe Church is due to an inadequate following of — 
the ethical teaching of Jesus, we must seek the 
cause of this in a lack of faith which has under- — 
mined her obedience. ; 
The observable facts are, in the first place, that . 
though the Church during the past few decades, 
has not lacked ethical seriousness of a sort, she has _ 
shown little serious acceptance of the ethics of — 
Jesus. She has rather been concerned about the — 
enforcement of the ethical standard generally — 
accepted by the world, or perhaps, one should say, 
of certain of the higher and more respectable of — 
the many ethical standards current in the various © 
circles of society. But these standards, though © 
they imply an underlying belief in the moral recti- 
tude of the universe, do not necessarily involve any — 
-explicit religious faith, and are certainly not, like © 
the ethics of Jesus, based upon a triumphant assur- 
ance of God’s love. ae 
And the second observable fact is that, apart 
from what is betrayed in their ethics, there is a_ 
general lack of robust faith in the Christians of - 
to-day. We have had a belief of a kind, but it has - 
mostly been a belief that a man holds, not one 
that holds him. Instead of faith we -have had an 
apologetic theistic philosophy. God, who must be 


natural. To one who has not this belief or any-"| to us the most real of all beings, is°a Perhaps, an 


Hypothesis, a Balance of Probabilities. If this 


obtained only in academic regions the hurt would” 
i, NI 4 a 


of God, certainly not of. a God who is theid Neasenty 
Father : He is not to them the most real of all 
beings. 

Here, then, is the lack which ae the weak- 
ness of the Church: she has lost her sureness of 
God. And there is no help for her or the world 
except through that which can meet this need. 

We need to-day something more than a Saviour 
from sin: we need a Saviour from the unfaith that 
makes any sense of sin impossible. 
‘Christ cannot save His Church in this, He is no 
Saviour for to-day.’ And her error has been that 
she has not sought as Saviour here Him whom she 
has proclaimed as Saviour from all straits. In this, 
the foundation stone of all, she has preferred to 
have a philosophy rather than a religion, and has 

_ lost heaven by her pride. 

In the common religious training of the day the 
ground of belief in God has not been sought in 
Jesus Christ. He has been regarded as the finisher 

- but not as the author of its faith. The accepted 
notion has been that we get our assurance of the 
reality of God .as a personal being elsewhere, and 
that Jesus completes the revelation of His ethical 
nature and brings us into right relationships with 
Him. This has been the more easily accepted as 
the right procedure because it was no doubt largely 
true of the Jews who first embraced Christianity. 
Paul is typical here: long before he knew Christ, 
God was to him the most insistent of all realities : 
it was just this that gave point to the misery of 
knowing that he was out of harmony with God. 
And he found in Jesus one who brought him into 
peace with God by revolutionizing the nature and 
place of a faith which was already strong within 
him. But we need to remember that Christianity 
retained no permanent hold upon the race that was 
already sure of God: its greatest and most lasting 
- conquest was in the Gentile world that had lost its 
_ faith. Amongst the competing religions of the Roman 
Empire, Christianity proved unique in its faith, 
creating power, and we cannot disconnect this from 
its unique possession in Jesus Christ. 

Our own experience confirms His power to this 
end. The suggestion that there is a God comes 
to us by social tradition, and we support it by 
argument. We are prepared to meet any objéction 
that may be brought against the proposition. But 

all the time we are not really sure: the very eager- 


_ we turn our minds to contemplate all that He 
_ do at length discover that we cannot help 
If Jesus | 


| yields, 


the ‘Whowbubl fares of the wottee Lope 
good order and good taste of the crowd w 
our treasure. It is little more than this » 
think of Jesus Christ, and then we find a : 
filling the shadow of our belief: we find tl 


in God. That which is a great Perhaps w 
mind is looking elsewhere becomes, when 
upon Christ, a certainty to which our wh 
and cannot help yielding, sponta 

assent. BL Bigs 
It may be well to state here roughly of 
this experience, the thought about Jesus 
It is in the first place the thought of H 
and of the manner of man He was. 
criticism has said its say as to the Syno| 


available) for our purpose. Then there 
impression He made upon men, resul 
foundation of the Church. * There is His creat: 
relationship to the religious consciousness 
men and. their successors until to- sn 


seriously contemplates Him. 

Our experience, then, is that when the 
before itself these things as. facts, its 
retained theistic beliefs become solid an 
able ground. The constancy with which 
occurs, added to the above-noted nature 


and our faith in God is not accidental, and t 
way back to an indubitable thought of Hin 
through a simple appreciation as fact of 
Jesus was and is. It remains, therefore, 
elucidate and then to justify this experience, th 
Jesus Christ makes us ‘feel the God we think 

There are two aspects, an outward and an in 
of the great question which religious faith an 
The first (and to deal with one is to include 
part of the other) may be put in this way: Is 
any meaning or purpose in the universe, in 
and, if so, what? And we must here premise tl 
meaning and purpose, in the sense in which we 


for them, are such as we can, at least in part, enter 
into’ and understand, and such as imply so much 


__ personality in the Possessor as to: make it possible 


Ro se 
eR 
st 


for us to worship Him and commune with Him ; 


__ and that our quest will not be achieved. by any 
__ merely logical consistency that does not take with 


it the consent of our whole being ;. any process of 


argument, for instance, that begins by telling us 


that we cannot prove the existence of an external 
world may be unanswerable, but it does not help 
reli ious faith. 


Now, when we look from our surest standpoint 


pd with our widest view at the universe and the 


products, so far as we know them, is man. 


life it has produced, we see an all-inclusive process 
of development, the most elaborate of whose 
It is 
not necessary to trace how we come to the convic- 
ion, but it is no exaggeration to say that we have 
no doubt whatever that, of all the offspring of 
evolution within our ken, man is the highest, and 
that to say so means something. And this term 
‘highest’ will be found to mean not mere excellence 
in some particular quality or in complexity and 
number of functions. It is the tacit assertion that 
evolution has its culmination in man: it asserts 


_ that he stands in unique relation to the whole 
Py. B process of evolution and the evolving universe. 
And this assurance as to man’s place in the | 


aes; 


“universe ‘propounds a question, Contemplating 
that mental, moral, and spiritual nature of man 
which makes us place him so high, we cannot help 
seeing, when these things have passed a certain 


stage of development, that either they receive their 


warrant from a moral and spiritual Power which is 
pete fundamental reality of the universe, or that 


_ man at his highest, ze. when he is most thoroughly 


Ethical and spiritual, is most remote from reality. 


7 It opens before us the ‘ either—or’ which Eucken 
_ was fond of propounding. The ethical and spiritual 


in man are either .his surest way to knowing and 


- building upon the ultimate reality, or all that we 


have admired and loved in humanity is a pathetic 


_ aberration from the controlling and abiding nature 


of the universe. 
And what can resolve this alternative? 
see clearly what is the point at issue. 


Let us 
We are 


# assuming what our theologies teach (on the above 


or other lines) and what is written clearly in the 


spiritual history of the race, that unless the funda- 


mental reality of the universe is a Spiritual Being, 
man’s highest spiritual achievements lose their 


daa and auoekcnded: ae And the question 
is, whether we can find any spiritual achievement _ 
so solid as to make us sure that it has this otherwise | 


only hypothetical base. Or to narrow the question, 
Can we find anywhere a moral consciousness 
good enough, that is, in its own province real 
enough, to make us /ee/,the reality of the God 
implied in it? History is not assuring here. We 
see everything in the unreflective, half-instinctive 
virtues of the earlier stages replaced, as peas 
and thought advance, by a self-regarding scheme 0 
life, or by a centreless submission to the bewilder- 
ing complexity of influences, or by the consciously 


adopted morality of self-righteousness, or at best by _ 


a self-questioning quest for something that is not 
yet. And any man who honestly looks into his 
own heart will know that to be sincere is to be 
victor in so great and long a struggle that the very 
beginning of real honesty with him must be to 
renounce the claim to be honest. And yet in all 
this we see humanity so near such measureless 
possibilities of moral value that, far from a despair- 
ing surrender of the higher alternative, the question 
faces us again with added weight and urgency. 

But when we turn from the world and ourselves 
to contemplate Jesus Christ, we find in Him a 
goodness the reality of which we cannot doubt. 
In Him is the spontaneity of the impulsive and the 
continuity of the disciplined. He has an inward 
wholeness which was not attained by excision, for 
His interests and experience are of the widest range 
and He is open-eyed to all facts. His ethical life 
has no unassimilated shards of custom: it is all 
intensely and fully his own, and yet entirely free 
from self-bias; clear as the sunlight, yet without 
that diffidence which the light imposes upon us. 
In Him we see the common ore fused into homo- 
geneity, purity, incandescence. In Him we see 
human goodness of such sanity and sincerity that 
we cannot doubt its reality in the ethical sense, and 
therefore it makes us feel the reality of that spiritual 
truth which the ethical implies. Looking upon 
ourselves and others we may see clearly that, if 
there is not a good God, all we have counted 


highest is most unreal ; but we have ourselves been — 


so faithless in our loyalty to the highest that 
we cannot do more than painfully and unsurely 
balance ourselves upon this undetermined alter- 
native. But when we contemplate Jesus Christ, 
finding it impossible to doubt the quality of His 
goodness, we also find it impossible to think that 


a ole aa A 


ndubitably in the achieved wholeness of Jesus’ 
_ manhood. We fee/ that it was no blind power that 
_ lit the light in the face of Christ Jesus. 
And this same spiritual wholeness of His, which 
_ converts into affirmations the ‘ obstinate question- 
ings’ of our being, finds illustration also in our 
vision of history. For just as we have indubitable 
assurance that mankind is the highest product of 

- evolution, so we have an indubitable assurance 
that Jesus stands at the head of humanity. The 

_ fact of this assurance hardly needs substantiation. 
The converse of it is seen in the difficulty of finding 
any category less than that of man under which to 

place the things that make Him supreme. ‘ Pro- 

_ phet, Priest, and King,’ connote office rather than 
character, and name the effect rather than the 
nature of what He was. ‘Saint’ and ‘ Genius’ we 

_ eschew: why, would be an interesting but overlong 
inquiry. No name but ‘Man’ suffices, and in 

_ Him the name finds at length its full content: we 

; recognize that the difference between Him and us 

is that He is the true man, and we — and 

' faulty approximates. 

_ Thus we see the process of evolution culmin- 
ating in man, and man culminating in Jesus 
Christ. From which it is, on the face of it, 
likely that, ifthere is in the universe any meaning 
or purpose knowable and shareable by us, it will 
be discoverable particularly in Him. And in 

harmony. with this probability we have already 
seen that the contemplation of what He was not 
only makes-us sure that the universe has meaning 
and purpose and that its fundamental reality is 

- Spirit, but also suggests very strongly what that 

_ meaning and purpose are and what the nature of 

- that Spirit. 

. And this conclusion gives fit setting to the 
deepest characteristic of the life of Him who brings 

us to it, for these things not only become visible to 
those who contemplate Him from without, but in 

‘Him they become articulate. The central fact of 
the Man who thus makes us sure of God is that He 
was Himself sure of God. The wholeness of His 

character is inseparable from its religious base: 
the heat that: fused it into so integral and beautiful 

| _a whole was a passion for God. His moral sureness 

_ was not a sureness of Himself apart from God: 

was a constantly operative and creative sureness af 


Enbuve: strivings Gets announces Himself 
verse, ened from an external view ondelaiag ilvele 


_is entirely convinced of the truth of some eth 


‘of social tradition and custom in matters of belief, 


discovered in Him in whom its culminating spe 


power of His life, 

It may be said that what a man is sure On 
necessarily true ; which depends partly on the 
and partly on the matter. Generally, when a 


or spiritual proposition, we shall find it to contair 
some substance of truth however badly expres 
And apart from, inhibitions due to criticism nothing 
is so productive of faith as is another’s faith :*t 
faith of a saner, honester, larger mind than ot 
has a suggestive POWEr commensurate with i 
recognized superiority in these qualities. And th 
it should be so follows from the very nature 
faith, 

For the social interests of faith have ia bee: 
admitted to be large. In all things our be 
always begins and, apart from special influence 
the contrary, continues in what is believed 
those around us: to be ee in a matter of faith i 
gate: every strong-religious Beliet seeks to prone 
itself. And all this is necessarily so, for man is 


personal, and therefore to seek an ultimate reali 
that shall guarantee him in that possession, 
spiritual reality upon which his spirit can build. 
And the form of his faith depends upon fhe inter- 
pretation of personal experience under stress of 
this need. But if my account of the greatest of: all 
realities is essentially different from yours, one 0: 
us is wrong, or both; and our own peace and | 
loyalty to truth demand that this difference s 
be felt as long as it exists. And from these con- 
siderations we not only can understand the power 


but can see that a still stronger force will be 
found in the faith of any one who, we are persuaded, 
has a completer, truer personality, a greater 
spiritual experience and a clearer insight than an 
other? And it is precisely His supreme eminence 
in these things that gives Jesus His ee in’ 
history. 


* isa in an age of faith, the’ faith of the age in 
- which He lived was not. His faith. All that His 
age and race could give was so completely as- 
 similated by His spiritual consciousness as to be 
carried to issues which they were not prepared to 
recognize. Had He owed His truth to His age in 
i any sense that would lessen the faith-provoking 
: power of all that He was and held, we should not 
ave found Him, as we do, going counter to the 
received religious ideas of His age on the most 
important points. Had His faith been the product 
of His age, His age would not have crucified Him. 
d here we have to recognize that an assurance 
w ich maintains itself in the midst of a differing 


at iieaitis itself in a faithless age. Remember- 
i us the loneliness of His death is a sublime 


to a any authority with another, it is difficult in 
‘the matter of religious faith to conceive how the 
_ conditions could be more compellingly fulfilled. 

Another consideration here springs from the 
ial nature of faith. As we saw, all strong 


to’ his confidence that all may have like faith, 
that it is his business to get it imparted to 
them, And we find that Jesus’ sureness of God 
ea ends Him out to impart this assured knowledge to 
others in the full conviction that it is for them. In 
is death He bade His disciples remember Him 
: ‘symbols that spoke of the impartation to them 
of what was vital to. Himself and of the knitting of 
__a bond between them and God of the sort that had 
Ss been the very life-blood of His being. 

And the result was that this impartation to His 
followers of what was central in His own life did 
take place. A new and extraordinarily energetic 
faith appeared amongst them. It is true that they 
_ already believed in God, but in a way for which 
_ the history of religion has no parallel, what they 
had from Christ did, without destroying their old 
~ faith, revolutionize its content. They had believed 
in God, but what they now saw in Christ so trans- 
formed and intensified their faith and so shaped it 
to practical issues, that it made life a new thing for 
them, and made them the formative power of their 


age. fabri this saith ene he is and: death 


a wad sureness of the individual's bblick: is proportion-. 


Jesus produced in His followers is thus anotl 


aspect of His being which, when we contemplate, 


makes us feel that we cannot doubt the authenticity 


" of what was so creative. 
And here we come to a consideration wintch may 
be helpful in face of much that is urged by the — 


extremer exponents of historical criticism. It may 
be put thus, ‘If I take the gospel story as a reliable 
portrayal of Jesus, it makes a new thing of my 
faith in God. Nor can it be reasonably doubted 
that for those who actually knew Him, their know- 
ledge of His life and death made a new and vivid 


thing of their faith. Therefore, whatever details. — 


may be doubtful, I conclude myself justified in 
regarding the record as historic for the contents. 
that produce in me the effect which their subject 
produced in His contemporaries.’ 


We now turn from the consideration of the _ 


historic place of Jesus to. His relationship to the 


most inward personal life, which has, however, _ 


been so far included already as to make it un- 
necessary to deal withmore than one point. There 
are few assertions which we do not find it possible 


to doubt if we try, but many people at least will | 
assent to this, that when once they have a know- _ 


ledge of the manner of man Jesus was, then they 
are without any possibility of doubt sure that unless 


their lives move jin the direction of His they are . 


being false to their own true selves. The life that 
He realized reveals to them a yet unrealized self, 
but one so grounded in reality as to be more real 
than the self which they have up till now achieved. 
What is this but to say that just in the inmost of 
us, where alone we touch life and being at first- 
hand, and where, therefore, if at all, we must find 


our criterion of reality, Jesus reveals to us, and” 


assures us of, the most ultimate reality we know ? 
The above are some of the lines of thought that 


elucidate the experience that the contemplation of 


what Jesus was and is to His followers affords the 


best means to a recovery of the faith that.once 


overcame the world. It remains to justify what 
this assertion seems to imply, that it is only through 
Him that we get this assurance. : 

It will readily be granted that there is and ought 
to be an intimate relationship between the content 
of our faith and the degree of its assurance. 
strength of our faith depends upon. the number and 
importance of the points at which it touches our 


experience, our emotions, our activity. And if, 


x 


The | 


not touc ite in so many points 2 as it 
might and will consequently be weak, but that the 
_ points at which it might touch life, and does not, 
_ will challenge and confuse it. In the nature of 
‘things, therefore, a belief in God which is inade- 
quate in content will be weak ‘in intensity. The 
apparent contradictions of this will be found on 
_ examination to be only apparent: the principle. is 
undeniable. -And if, as all Christians allow, the 

content of their belief in God comes in its fulness 
only through Christ, it must also be that apart from 
Him there is no full assurance that God is. 


ms | gn Be 
eee Fo8's Wife. 


By the Rev. W. J. Farrow, B.A., B.D., SHREWSBURY, 


a Then. said his wife unto him, Dost thou still hold ae 
thine integrity ? Renounce God and die.’—job 2°. 


‘THERE is one person in the Book of Job to whom 
the writer has not done justice—Job’s wife. Her 


grief must have been just as keen and deep as her » 


husband’s, yet it is passed over altogether. She is 


: _ credited with one remark, which is harshly rebuked | The writer is unknown, but he took the story « 
then she is mentioned no more, and | Job and used it as an introduction to the 


by Job; 


from that point the book is wholly concerned with | which follows on the meaning of pain an 


> the theological problem of Job and his age. It is 
a great book: one of the greatest in the Old 
Testament ; 


literature, “yet surely not the last word from the, 


woman’s point of view. 
- The book is evidently poetry and not history. 
No five men in all the world’s story ever kept up 
such a discussion—a discussion so: full of lofty, 
sustained eloquence, illuminated by such apt 
illustrations and similes, and moving upon such a 
high emotional level. 
some poet who was putting his own thoughts upon 
the lips of others, debating the problem of his own 
soul, his own age, of all ages, by the method of 
drama. He may have been a poet who had passed 
through sorrows as vast as those attributed to Job, 
‘or a poet who was just putting the general case. 
Personally I incline to the former view. A man 
who could write so passionately must have suffered 


does not ond expression in our act 


p> 


one of the greatest in the world’s’) certainly fails to do justice to the wife: in he main 


It is obviously the work of: | partly natural, he was ‘suddenly robbed of a 


itself alive in our belief. Refuse to a 
and it will grow unreal to you. Th 
doubt, been a whisper of God in our heart 
have shrunk from the: acts in which it dei 
be expressed, and so God has become w1 
And when this has happened the only way 
through One who gave His thought of € 
costs the expression which it demanded. — 
_ © For how many soever be the promises 
in him (Jesus) is the yea: wherefore thro 
also is the Amen, unto the glory of God hr 


ng 


Testament. Probably the story of ot 
occupies the first two chapters and is wi 
prose, was a very old one, and in the wi 
was accepted as the classic instance of gre 
undeserved suffering on the part of a § 


purpose in it. In dealing with the story 
justice to Job and his direful experienc 


he ignores her and ‘her part'in the sorrow. 
| $ ay 


1B 
SORROW'S Hour. 


Job was a wealthy, a happy, and a go d 
but by a series of misfortunes, partly politic 


substance and left poor. On the top of 
calamities there befell a greater—the dea 
his children at one dread stroke—and we ar 
with this pitiful contrast : one hour, a man possess+ 
ing everything he could wish; the next, stri oS 
bare, penniless and childless. : 

The scene that followed is dcaniue eno 
surprising to some extent, yet ever moving ; i hi 


ee te ee po ae ee 
J never been better described than in the words of 
_ the original writer, ‘Then Job arose, and rent his 
mantle, and shaved his head, and fell upon the 
ground, and worshipped; and he said, Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 
[return thither: the Lord gave, andthe Lord hath 
_) taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 


calamity—always an illuminating word, revealing 
the very soul of a man. Could anything be 
greater? ‘He fell down and worshipped.’ 

_ One writer quotes a beautiful modern parallel 
from ‘The Personal Memoirs of Dr. John Brown’s 
Father’: ‘We were all three awakened by a cry of 
_ pain—sharp, insufferable, as if one were stung. . 
_ We found my father standing before us, erect, ne 
‘e ‘hands clenched in his black hair, his eyes full of 
i misery and amazement, his face white as that of 
the dead. He frightened us. He saw this, or else 
his intense will had mastered his agony, for, taking 
is hands from his head, he said, slowly and 
ently, “Let us give thanks,” and turned to a little 
‘sofa in the room; there lay our mother, dead.’ 
‘He fell down and worshipped.’ Yes, but in 
ob the mother was alive ; it was her children who 
ere dead, and yet her grief is passed over 
nmentioned. It shows plainly enough—if it 
eded showing—that the book was written by a 
ang man, who made all the interest centre in Job and 


After this series of calamities one other befell. 
_ Job was shattered in health ; and broken in fortune 


he village to sit among the heaps of ashes: and 
mourn. Itis then that his wife appears. ‘Dost 
thou still hold fast thine integrity ? renounce God 
nd die.’ But he said unto her, ‘Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women speaketh. What? 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
hall we not receive evil?’ And thusrebuked and 
silenced, the woman passed from the scene. 
_ Inadequately dealt with, we all feel. Her part in 
the sorrow unexpressed and unrecognized; her 
problem brushed aside. Yet surely she had her 
_ problem, too. 


II. 
THE WomaAn’s Part. 


__ Job’s problem was intellectual, hers emotional ; 
his was of the head, hers a problem of the heart 
_ As one woman said when her son flung at her a 


That was the first word in the hour of his direst. 


nd in body he went out beyond the borders of | 


retort which he ioe rather: smart, though ae mp 
little involved, ‘I don’t know what Mess words mean, — 
but I know you are hurting me.’ Job’s wife had. 
her problem, as well as Job; different ina measure 
because she was a woman, yet surely equally real. 
Now an edition of the Book of Job has been 
issued with illustrations, and the illustrations are 
by a woman ; and one is a picture_of Job’s wife. 
It is pereried: to in the February number of THE ~ 
Expository Times. The picture represents her 
utterly overwhelmed with grief. ‘She has thrown 
herself across Job’s knees, as he sits on the ground 
—his brow shaded with sackcloth, his mouth half 
hidden with his hand, his eyes bewildered and 
heavy, as with sleeplessness. She lies across his 
knees, her left arm clasping her head, which is 
hidden. . . . The right arm hangs ldng and help- 
less, till the forefinger unconsciously touches the 
ashes.’ ‘Dost thou still hold fast thine integrity ? 
renounce God and die.’ Not the cynical jeer, 
surely, of one who had never known belief, but the — 
last gasp of a passionate heart broken in its desola- 
tion. ‘Can you still keep. your faith? Mine has 
gone—I care for nothing more; renounce God 
and die.’ A terrible light is flashed upon this 
ancient grief by what a woman said recently, ‘I 
prayed every day for six months, that my son might 
be spared, and now he is gone: I have no more - 
use for God.’ 

- *Can you still keep your faith ? 
said Job’s wife to her’ husband. ‘Renounce God 
and die. I have no more use for God.’ The 
sorrow of Job’s wife has never been dealt with— 
perhaps never will be: certainly never by a man. 
And a woman would probably—wisely, let it alone, 
or at least not deal with it by words: by a picture - 
perhaps, or by. clasping the stricken mother in her 
arms and weeping out her grief with her. 


Mine is gone,’ 


“TTT. 
KEEPING THE Faitu.. 


How Job tried to. keep his -faith the rest of the 
book tells. And what a heroic struggle it was! 
He battered the gates of Heaven for a reason; 
stormed up to the very throne of God, demanding 
the meaning of the world’s pain and woe, but even’ 
when in the end he failed to finda full explanation, | 
he still kept his faith—‘Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him,’ because the only alternative 
was everlasting darkness and endless death He ~ 


Ulere te some af ead: “but he that sowed ‘it di 
| Between the rain- time and the harvesting!’ 
Ah, six ! I could not find a single house 

Where there was mustard-seed and none had» died 
Therefore I left my child—who would not suck 
Nor smile—beneath the wild-vines by the stream, 
To seek thy face and kiss thy feet, and pray 
Where I might find this seed and find no death 
If now, indeed, my baby be not dead, 
‘As I do fear, and as they said to me. 


1 self, Phere are some things about Ghee we must 
e be- content to know that there is a solution, — 
_ without knowing what the solution is. Job found 
a man’s way out at last. Did his wife ever find a 
‘way out, or had she no use for God ever alter 
wards? ; 

q I fancy we may find something of an answer in 
a poem like Kipling’s ‘ Mother o’ Mine’: 


‘My sister! thou hast found,’ the master said, 
‘Searching for what none finds—that bitter balm 
I had to give thee. He thou lovedst slept 
Dead on thy bosom yesterday to-day 


If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o mine, O mother o mine! 
I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother 0 mine, O mother o mine! 


If I were drowned in the ee sea, 

oe Mother 0? mine, O mother o mine ! 

Mf I know whose tears would come down to me, 
ee Mother o mine, O mother 0 mine! 


one way or the alter the salt of life is 
faith even in the midst of darkest sorrow. y 
nounce God and die’—words upon the 
some woman centuries Dolor Christ; ‘I A 


Ne If I were damned of body and soul, 
a I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother 0 mine, O mother o niine! 


A woman who could never lose faith in her son 
could scarcely let God go, for that were endless 
loss for both. : 
That beautiful story from the life of Buddha, 
_ with which you are all familiar, hints at another 
answer:’ The little Indian mother brought her 
child to Buddha, not realizing that it was dead, or 
refusing to recognize the hard and final fact. 
- £Can you heal it?’ was her plea. ‘Yes,’ said he, 
_ ‘but first go, beg a mustard-seed from some house 
—but let it be a house in which none ever died, 
no father, no mother, no child or slave.’ Far and 
| wide her eager search went, ever in vain, and she 
came again empty-handed, but open-eyed—at last 
in some small measure understanding ; lonelier in 
life, but not utterly broken: 


of the twentieth century : identical in fee 
and their agony, but both spelling—if unr 
—death to the soul, death to man, death to t 


dark as a winter’s night, If, when all is gone, 
when death and desolation have done their 
and the soul reels stunned from the mighti 
that fate can. deal, you can still say, / pneuee 


ee. 

In Gethsemane and on the Cross the tau wor 
was done. ‘My God, my God, why hast thor 
forsaken me?’ We are not surprised that the 


I went, Lord, clasping to my breast 


~The babe, grown colder, asking at each hut— 
Here in the jungle and towards the town— 
'*I pray you, give me mustard, of your grace, 
_ A tola—black’; and each who had it gave, 
For all the poor are piteous to the poor: 


~ But when I asked, ‘In my friend’s household here 


_ Hath any peradventure ever died— ~ 


x Husband, or wife, or child, or slave?’ they said : 


*O sister! what is this you ask ?-the’ dead 

Are very many, and the living few!’ 

So with sad thanks I gave the mustard back, | 

And prayed of others; but the others, said, 

_ *#fere is the seed, but we have lost our slave t? 
‘Here is the seed, but our good man is dead!’ 


words were wrung even from the lips of 
when events were so hard to understand. Bu 
they were not His last. Had they been, they 
would have been fatal as well as final. Other: 
came later, breathing a quiet which told of fai 
kept and a world saved: ‘ Father, into thy 8 ha 2 
I.commend my spirit.’ 

Something more than.the salvation of your own 
souls is committed to you men and women to- 
upon whom the nation’s agony has thrust the 
possibility of overwhelming woe—the very salva: 
tion of the world’s faith ; and if you can keep true 


ae neat baie and strobe, in the raidst: of iat 


beds: ee ot what may any day happen— 


@ — Mirginiius Querisque. 

* a e | : A I. 

MAY. - 

; One-Roomed Houses. 

_ ‘Where the birds make their nests. "Ps 10417, 


etc have no doubt some of you boys and girls 
san look back to a month of May when your 
father d mother moved to a new house, 

‘tea you gave the matter little thought ; 
_ Everything about you 


e House you had just left. You went on 


a gu 

tu; you had to find new friends among them. 
Mother was very, very busy then, and for months 
afterwards. Don’t you seer She kept 


y wondering how she could get every one, 
father down to the baby, comfortably settled. 
at, in a house of two or three rooms, is always 
he mother’s great problem. But, in spite of a 
ood es that is very trying to the temper in 


: ‘oom? When you think of it, doesn’t your mind 
nder away to the fireside of some very poor 


it at all.’ But there have been happy, though poor, 
homes in houses of one room. That was when 
people in them loved each other; remember that 
oving each other does not ogi on having 


“one-roomed houses that are in my mind. May is 
the very best time in which to take a peep into 
them; they are perfect then—at least I think so. 
Like Peter Pan’s cottage, some of them are away 
up in the tree-tops, but others you can see simply 
by standing on tiptoe, or it may be by kneeling 
down; they are in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places. 


e have a new (ntightiene just over ie way, 
| Who took up her residence early in May. 


Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple-tree. — 


g discoveries every day. Why, even boys’ 


And all of the furniture ever I saw 

Was nothing but rubbish and sticks and straw 
But when I made her a call just now 

I found she had furnished her house somehow, 

All trim and tidy and nice and neat, | , 
The prettiest cottage in all the street. i ; 
Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, - if 
A thousand times better and softer than mine; 
Her curtains, to shut out the heat and light, 
Were woven of blossoms pink and white; 
And the dainty roof of her tiny home =, 
Was a broad green leaf like an emerald dome. 
’Tis the cosiest nook that you ever did see, 


I had the good fortune to have a nest shown to. 4 
me when it was empty. Its real place was the | 
forked branch of a tree; I cannot tell you, 
however, how it came to be taken down. How 
wonderful that little home was! It was built of— | 
what do you think? stalks of clematis blossom. 
The twigs were lightly interwoven leaving the 
branched heads outside, and it had been lined, oh 
so softly, with feathers and grass. A dear little 
mother bullfinch had built it, and just a little while 
before her four or five wee babies had opened 
their eyes and lookéd over the wall of it, down 
upon the wonderful world below. 


Younger than we are, 
© children, and frailer, 
Soon*in blue air they'll be, 
Singer and sailot. 


We, so much older, 
Taller and stronger, 

We shall look down on the 
Birdies no longer. — 


_They shall go flying 
With musical speeches 

High overhead in the 
Tops of the beeches. 


In spite of our wisdom 
And sensible talking, a 
We on our feet must go * _ 
Plodding and walking." 


. Stevenson, ‘A Child’s ‘Garden of Verses’ (Works, — 


at is delicious y soft and mossy. Sometimes she 
chooses to place it in a hawthorn ‘hedge, or she 
: may find a very suitable place amongst laurel 
or other similar bushes. I should not wonder if 
_ you chanced to find one if you look for it; but 
don’t be too forward, or you will frighten the gentle 


“little mother bird. She is of course very much 


- taken up with the care of her little ones. 

Of course you know the mavis, or the ‘song- 
thrush, to give it its proper name. She builds a 
wonderful little house. It is well plastered; for, 
like your mother, she prepares for the rough 

mavises are ‘born naked, blind, and helpless. 
a sight worth seeing, the mother feeding the gaping 
-nestful as soon as they are born, while the father, 
_ perched on a neighbouring tree, sings a wonderful 
song to his household. But although a young 
_ mavis is about as helpless a living creature as one 
_ could find, it soon learns to take care of itself. 
A very wonderful bird called the moor-hen 
_ builds its nest with twigs and sticks in the middle 

of thick rushes by the edge of a loch or slow 


_ stream. MHer-brood are cleverer than the young 


mavises. Before they are a month out of the shell 
they can wash and dress themselves, frolic about 

with their mother, and even make their own living ; 
— think of that. é 


[ 


3. I knew a family of boys and girls whose — 


_ house was surrounded with trees and bushes. Of 
- course the little one-rroomed houses were something 
they expected to see every spring (only from the 
outside, however). The one who first came upon 
a nest claimed it as his or her special property, 
and as far as possible protected it. from the 
common dangers—you know them—cats and cruel 
boys. Many a peep they took, sometimes it was 
on tiptoe, and how they loved to see the heads of 
the dear little baby-birds when they did appear. 
How do these wonderful creatures learn to 
build their little houses? It is God who teaches 
them. We say they do it by instinct. God put 
the instinct there. We have to learn everything 
we do, but unlike them we need never stop learn- 
ing as long as we live. 
Birds give us a great deal of happiness. They 
are happy themselves, and that in a very simple 
and beautiful way. Have you ever watched them 
pens, up crumbs ? How gracefully and how 


er cane ‘builds bee ig | 


that no nest would ever be treated with a yt 
| but love and respect. 


winds that are Sure to come, and the baby- 
It is | 


when we go to school, one of the’ first th ig 


-coloured chalk marks on the blackboard, ats 


nent of the lode and the ny ile oe are bu 
after the plan of the Great Teacher, and 
Jesus cared even for the baby sparrows, I feel 


The thought of Go 
and care would often be in our minds. is 


in the tree- efops and hedges. 


I. 
Counting One by One. a 
“Counting one by one.’—Ec 777 (A. LV. 1 


That is one of the first things we lear 
isn’t it? While we are little more than b; 
before we know our alphabet or can read 
words, we begin to count one by one. ‘On 
three, four, five,’ we say, and feel very proud vy 
we can count up to ten or twenty. And 


learn to do is to count one by one. 
count coloured -balls or beads, 


We 
or littl 


have to learn the difference between two and t 
and between four and five. We can’t get a 
further on, we can’t do addition or subtrac’ 
multiplication, until we first learn to count 
one. H 

Now I expect you are all fond of counting on 
by one. You are making a collection of postear 
or postage stamps, and every now and’ again yo 
take out your album and count over the content 
one by one. Or you are saving up your penni 
to buy something special, and you take them 
frequently and count them over one by one, a 
calculate how many more you will require to rez 
the desired sum. Or holiday-time is approachi 
and over your bed you have an almanac, a 
every night you tick off one day—one day les 
the holidays! You are still counting one by one. 

And do you know that mother counts one 
one too? What do you suppose she coun 
Not her pleasures, not her treasures—just her boys 
and girls. If one of you were missing she would be 
very, very sad, and not all the others put togeth 
would make up for the loss of thatone. © 

I was reading a story lately about a census th 2 
was taken over in New York. You know what 


‘census is, don’t you? 
people. Well, one man had to take the census in 
a crowded district on the east side of the city. He 
came to a tenement where there were a great, great 
Ss many children, and he found a woman. there 
___ bending over a wash-tub. ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘1 
am the census-taker. How many children have 
you?’ ‘Well; lemme see,’ said the washerwoman. 
-*There’s Mary and-Ella and Delia and Susie and 
Emma and Tommy and Albert and Eddie and 
Charlie and Frank and ’ By this time the man 
was getting a little impatient, so he interrupted, 
‘Tf you could just give me the number,’ said he. 
pba Number!’ exclaimed the woman. ‘I want you to 
understand that we ain’t got to xwmbering’em yet ! 
: We ain’t run out 0’ zames |’ 
-__, Do you see it? It would be an insult to call 
you bya number. Mother and father have given 
you a name, and your name means you and all 
that stands for you. They count you one by one, 
and you won’t do instead of Mary or George, and 
Mary or George won’t do instead of you. You 
each stand for yourself. You are each precious in 
‘their eyes. You count for something very wonder- 
ful and valuable. 
_ And God counts us one by one too. Out of all 
the hundreds of millions of people on the earth 
_ He knows you and loves you and cares for you as 
\ if you were the only one. Ina sense you ave the 
only one. 
Away in Africa there is a strange tribe of natives, 
and it is said that they never count. They have 
‘no arithmetic. A gentleman once asked one of 
the tribe how many oxen he had, and the man 
replied that he didn’t know. ‘Then,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘how do you know if one is, missing ?’ 
What do you think the man replied? ‘Not 
~ because the number would be less,’ he said, ‘ but 
_ because of a face I should miss.’ 
Will your face be missing at the end of the day 
When the grand roll of God’s children is read? 
_ It will matter infinitely to God if it is. ~. 


II. 
Absolutely It. ~ 
‘Let it be done exactly.’—Ezk 77%, 


The other day I watched a girl sewing. Round 
her neck she had hung an inch-tape, and every now 
and then she stopped sewing, took her inch-tape 
and measured a fold in her cloth. Then she ran 


It is a numbering of the 


frightfully particular. 


her needle and thread along the fold. She was 
‘making tucks, you see, and to make tucks that will — 


look nice when they are finished you have to be 
If you haven’t got exactly 
the same distancé between each tuck, or if you 
haven’t got exactly the same depth of tuck, the 
consequences will be rather peculiar. The tucks 
will look like the waves of the sea. One will be 
dipping down to meet another, and a third will 
be rising up to touch its neighbour. 


measurements are not exact. 

Inch-tapes are only for girls, the boys will say. 
But, boys, what about a foot-rule? That’s just a 
masculine inch-tape. 
that it would be almost impossible for you with- 


out the aid of a foot-rule to do any carpentry — 


or handy jobs that require measurement. If you 
haven’t one of your own, you know how you envy 
the workman who comes to the house and whips 
out a foot-rule from that capacious back-pocket of 


his. It positively/makes your fingers itch to see 
him open out that rule and snap it together again — 


in a sort of professional style. 

_ Inch-tapes and foot-rules, plumb-lines and spirit- 
levels—they are all invaluable, for they help us to 
turn out correct and exact work. Guess-work 
may be clever, but it is risky and dishonest. 

Now the world may be divided into those who 
use inch-tapes and foot-rules and those who don’t. 
The |first will have ‘only what is ‘absolutely it’ and 
the second are content with a ‘nearenough.’ You 
hear some people say such and such is ‘near 
enough,’ or ‘ What’s half an inch here or there?’ 
or ‘A penny more or less doesn’t matter.’ But 
that’s where they are wrong. ‘Near enough’ 
not near enough. It might as well be miles away. 

There are two reasons such people usually give 
why ‘near enough’ will do, and I want to show 
you that both are false. 

1. The first reason they give is that ‘near enough’ 
7s easter than ‘absolutely it.’ 
at the moment not to measure your tuck, but it 
saves you unpicking it and sewing it over again. 
It may seem easier not to add up your column of 
pence twice, but it will be less easy to recount the 
whole sum—pounds, shillings, azd pence. 
be easier to go on building a wall and adding 


brick to brick without constantly stopping to use ~ 


your plumb-line to see that it is straight up and 
down, but it is much more troublesome to have to 
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The set of , 
tucks and the whole garment will be spoiee if the 


You use it, and you know ~ 


It may seem easier 


It may — 


: Exactness is a saying, not a waste, of time, and the 
: ‘absolutely its’ are always first in the end. 

2. The second reason which the ‘near enoughs’ 
give is that 7 really doesn’t matter. Doesn't it? 
_ Carelessness. always matters. It is dangerous for 
~ yourself, and it is dangerous for other people. 

_ A workman who was making a saddle put in a 
piece of inferior work, but he thought it would 
pass and did not trouble to make it right. That 
saddle was ridden in the Zulu War by the Prince 
Imperial. During a battle the prince was sur- 
rounded by the wild tribesmen and had to fight for 

dear life. He had a good horse under him, his 

friends were coming to his rescue, and it was 


_ merely a case of holding on till they arrived, but | 


_ suddenly his saddle gave way and he was thrown 
_ to the ground. In a moment the Zulus were upon 
- him, and he was wounded to death. The heir to 
the throne of France lost his life because-a careless 
saddler thought ‘near enough’ would do in 
- making a saddle. 


The BookaBetf by Be Glee 


By THE Rev. GrorcE Jackson, B. Jae PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY,. 
mx DiIpsBuRY Cone. MANCHESTER, 


VIUIL. 


Sir Thomas Browne’s “Religio Medici.’ 


i: HAVE eieaiked before in these chapters on the 
strange remoteness from the din and confusion 
which filled all the highways of seventeenth-century 
‘life of some of those on whose names to-day we 
love most to dwell. George Herbert, Nicholas 
Ferrar, Izaak Walton—what have they todo with 
the fierce heats’ of the council-hall, or the fiercer 
frays of the battlefield? And now to these is to 
be added the name of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
good physician of Norwich. He was born in the 
year of the Gunpowder Plot, and he lived to 
within a few years of the Revolution (1605-1682) ; 
he himself was loyalist in his sympathies, and 


Norfolk, which was his home for nearly half | 


a century, was ardently Puritan; and yet, as 
Dr. Alexander Whyte says, you might read every 
gout 24 é : 


Se -over _ he. time you each the op 


_instead, making the words read ‘fruit, plants, 


Government lost about half a million pounds 


Ae is gearier tone Somme years ago 
United States of America were passing a Bill about 
the articles that should be admitted. into the — 
country free of duty. Amongst the goods named 
were foreign fruit-plants, with a hyphen betwee 
‘fruit’ and ‘plants.’. That meant that any growing 
fruit-plants for transplanting might come in withot 
paying duty. The clerk who was copying the ] 
missed out the hyphen and stuck in a comm 


What do you think happened? For a whole 
until Congress could remedy the blunder, 
oranges, lemons, bananas, grapes, and other foreig 
fruits came in duty. free, and the American 


ling. That.was a. pretty costly comma—wasn’t 

Boys and girls, don’t believe the ‘near enoughs.’ 
They are wrong every time. Make up your min 
to-day that you will be an ‘absolutely it’— 
your own sake, because it is the only honest way 
for other people’s sake, because it is the only saf 
way ; most of all for Christ’s sake, because it 
His way. 


t 


word of Sir Thomas Browne’s writings and neve 
discover that a sword had been unsheathed or a 
shot fired in England, all the time he was living 
and writing there. Yet, after all, perhaps, th 
silence is not so strange. In the seventeenth 
century East Anglia lay in a siding of English 
life. The ‘very supremacy of Puritanism would 
tend to an easy toleration of unpopular views in a 
famous citizen, And as for Browne himself, there 
were a hundred things—his patients, his books, his _ 
curios—which interested him vastly more than the: 
noisy wrangling of Cavalier and Roundhead. 


i 


The story of a life so secluded and nnevenene Z 
is quickly told. Indeed, there is so little to tell 


\ 


ie - 

= i that a oa chronological record is s perhaps the 
Bric ‘most convenient form that a biographical ane 
can take: St 


born in London. 

entered Winchester School. 

matriculated at Oxford. 

studied on the Continent 
at Montpellier, Padua, and 
Leyden. 

wrote Religio Medici. 

settled at Norwich. 

married Dorothy Mileham. 


Vulgar Errors). 
Hy driotaphia (or Urn-Burial) 
and Zhe Garden of Cyrus. 
.. knighted by Charles nm. 
died at Norwich. 
Sep acthurious Works— 
A Letter to a Friend. 
Christian Morals. 


7 o this bald summary may be added two notes 
of a ey character. _ The first is from the: pen 


% stature was moderate, and his habit of oa 
neither fat nor lean, but eécdpxos. In his habit 
of clothing he had an aversion to all finery, and 
affected plainness. He ever wore a cloke or boots 
when few others did. He kept himself always 
nena very warm, and thought it most safe so to 
do. . . . His memory was capacious and tenacious, 
insomuch that he remembered all that was remark- 
able in any book he ever read. . . . His aspect 
_ and conversation were grave and sober; there was 
"never to be seen in him anything trite or vulgar. 
_ Parsimonious in nothing but his time, whereof he 
_ made as much improvement, with as little loss as 
any man in it, when he had anything to spare 
from his drudging practicé, he was scarce patient 
of any diversion from his study: so impatient of 
sloth and idleness that he would say he could not 
_ do nothing.’! The second note is from Browne’s 
own pen, and, though it is rather long for a 
quotation, it will serve not only to show what 
manner of man Sir Thomas was, but to give the 
1 See Dr. Alexander Whyte’s Appreciation, p. 20. 


reader aie. per yee to” aa hie. acquaintance 


first authorized edition of 
Religio Medici. 
Pseudodoxia LEpidemica (or | 


_a Tempest. 


taste of his quality as a writer: ‘I have no 
antipathy, or rather Idio-syncrasie in dyet, humour, 
air, any thing. I wonder not at the French for — 
their dishes of Frogs, Snails and Toadstools, nor 
at the Jews for Locusts and Grasshoppers; but 
being amongst them make them my common 3 
Viands, and I find they agree with my Stomach — 
as well as theirs. I could digest a salad gathered — 
in a Church-yard, as well as in a Garden. I * 
cannot start at the presence of a Serpent, Scorpion, 

Lizard, or Salamander: at the sight of a Toad or 

Viper, I find in me no desire to take up a stone to” 

destroy them. I feel not in myself those common _ 
Antipathies that I can discover in others: those E 
National repugnances do not touch me, nor do ~ 
I behold with prejudice the French, Italian, ig 
Spaniard, or Dutch: but when I find their actions — 


in balance with my Country-meh’s, I honour, love, — | 


and embrace them in the same degree. I was 
born in the eighth Climate but'seem for to be » 
framed and constellated into all. I am no Plant 
that will not prosper out of a Garden. All places, — 
all airs, make unto me one Countrey; I am in 
England everywhere, and under any Meridian. 
I have been shipwrackt, yet am not enemy with 
the Sea or Winds; I can study play or sleep in, 
_ In brief, I am averse from nothing: 
my Conscience would give me the lye if Ishould — 
say I absolutely detest or hate any essence but the ~ 
Devil; or so at least abhor anything, but that we 
might come to composition.’ ? 

eos ee IL 

From this bit of vivid self-portraiture I pass to 
the book from which it is taken, and with which, 
in this chapter, we are chiefly concerned. 

The Religio Medici was written at Shipden Hall, * 
near Halifax, about 1635, and before its author ~ 
had reached his thirtieth year.. It was composed, | 
Browne tells us, without ‘the assistance of any 
good book whereby to promote my invention or 
relieve my memory,’ and also without any inten- 
tion to publish. The book is, as Mr. Gosse says, 


‘a sort’ of private diary of the soul,’ ‘a personal 
record of the adventures of a questioning spirit,’ $ 


2 I quote here, as throughout, from Dr. W. A. Greenhill’s 
delightful edition of the Religio Medici in the ‘Golden 
Treasury’ series. 

3 Str Thomas Browne in ‘English Men of Letters? series, | 
p. 20. « 


ise eae to oe ee a 
morial unto me than an example or rule unto 
py other? Its private character notwithstanding, 


» duce the next few years several copies of it were 
_ made. Then, in 1642, a discerning, if not over- 
'f _ scrupulous London publisher, with no one’s per- 
mission asked or given, launched the frail thing on 
‘the world’s high seas. One of the copies of this 
‘ ae edition came into the hands of Sir Kenelm 

igby, and from that day Browne’s secret was a 
“secret no more. 
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How Sir Kenelm, hearing of the 


when the messenger returned with it, he lay most 
of the night surveying the rich treasures it had 
brought him, and how, next morning, ‘in a blaze 
of enthusiasm and excitement,’ and almost at a 
_ single sitting, he told in a volume of a hundred 


-and appreciation—all this may be read in Mr. 
Gosse’s delightful book. This unlooked-for turn 


of events forced the Norwich doctor’s hands, and 


i 


the following year Browne himself issued, though 
still anonymously, the first authorized edition of 
his book. What he had written was now some 
seven years old, and in giving it to the world 
he is careful to point out that it sets forth ‘the 
sense of my conceptions at that time, not an 
‘immutable law unto my advancing judgment at 


all times’; and therefore, he adds, ‘there might 


. be many things therein, plausible unto my past 
apprehension, which | are not agreeable unto my 
present self.’ 

_ The little book achieved an immense and 
immediate popularity, both in England and on 
the Continent. Eight editions were published 
b sds the author’s life. As early as 1644, there 
were two Latin versions, one published in Leyden, 

; the other in Paris, and before» Browne’s death, his 
_ book had been translated into Frerich, German, 
~ Dutch, and Italian What is the secret of a spell 

so early and so widely felt, and so long enduring? 


Ill. 


To begin with, Browne’s place in English litera- 
ture is another illustration of the old saying that in 
the world of books style is the great antiseptic. 
a i) 1 See the full list of editions given by Dr. Greenhill. 


P the. manuscript passed through several hands, and | 


little book, sent out his servant post haste, just as_ 
the shops were shutting, to purchase a copy ; how, 


_transfigures the commonest objects, and so 


and thirty-four pages, the story of his discovery 


the artist. 


L igh 


( y once ‘declared that thee su 
political speech depends on three thi 
says it, how he says it, and what he s 
of the three the last matters the least. 
it may, it is certainly the ‘how’ not less 
‘what’ that attracts*us to Sir Thomas Brow! ey 
Mr. Gosse goes still further, and puts him down as 
a pre-eminent example of the class of wr 
whom it is form, not substance, that is of 
importance. We do not, for example, go tc 


‘but as we should to the rhapsody of som 
poet, to be borne along on the wind of hi 
tive afflatus.’ ‘It is the art, the-style, the } 
charm of Browne that matter, and not his 
learning.’ The glamour of twilight on 


even the most patent absurdities. We may , 
at his science, and yawn over his philosop! 
still we read on. His rich imagination s 
all it touches with its own ‘glowing colours. - 
hands the ‘rough yarn’ of fact is turnet 
‘heavy cloth of gold.’ Indeed, sometimes 
the Ornament is in excess. We should b 
pleased if the ingenuity were a little less oe 
the ‘beautiful obliquities,’ as Lamb calls 


side its own peircnrec 
urged, Browne’s style is the faithful refiee 
of Browne’s self, what more is there to 
said? It is not conformity to the standards 
your age that makes bad art, but insincerit 


It may not be out of place to add that i 
faults most, frequently urged against Brow 
style—its whimsicalities, its over-elaboration, 
love of unfamiliar words, and so on—are le; 
visible in the Religio Medici. Even so, the re 
who is making his first acquaintance with Brow 
will probably do well not to attempt. too muc 
a single sitting. The ear should have time « 


grow accustomed to the unfamiliar music without 


being wearied by it. 


IV. ve 


ct 
glory of words’* to commend him to us. ' The 
| Religio Medici is a frank self-disclosure that can 
never lose its interest as long as men care to 
‘7 think about themselves, their fellows, or their God. 
As the title of the book indicates, it is concerned 
with religion. This is how a wise and good 
_ physician, deeply versed in the knowledge of his 
Z time, did, in the seventeenth century, construe his 
a relation to God and the unseen world. And when 
all is said, religion still remains our chief human 
~ interest. . 

The reading of such a book’ to-day must in- 
evitably awake very mingled feelings. Some 
things in it will leave us wholly cold ; at others we 
shall smile and. pass on; others again will sharply 
repel us. On one page we shall find ourselves 
_. wondering at the writer’s catholicity of spirit and 
_ breadth of vision; on another we shall marvel still 
‘more how such readile and narrowness could co- 
exist in the same mind. That Browne should 
interpret the Scriptures after the manner of the 
prevailing literalism does not surprise us; but we 
are more than surprised, we are shocked, when we 
come on a passage like this: ‘For my part, I have 
ever believed, and do now know, that there are 
_ Witches : they that doubt of these, do not onely 
_ deny ¢kem, but Spirits ; and are obliquely and upon 
consequence a sort not of Infidels, but Atheists.’ 
- Unfortunately, as Dr. Greenhill says, Browne’s 
belief on this subject was not so harmless in 
Bedi as some of his other credulous fancies, 
“since it was his evidence in a court of justice 
‘that turned the scale against two poor women 
charged. with witchcraft, and led to their exe 
cution.? 

On the other hand, the Religzo Medic isa use- 
ful reminder that seventeenth- -century extremists, 
whether of the Puritan or Papist type, did not 
y divide the land between them, as we sometimes 
thoughtlessly suppose. Browne himself was a 
convinced Church of England man: ‘ There is no 
Church,’ he said, ‘whose every part so squares 
unto my Conscience ; whose Articles, Constitutions, 
and Customs seem so consonant unto reason, and 
as it were framed to my particular Devotion, as this 
whereof I hold my Belief, the Church of England.’ 


1 The mournful story may be read in Mr. Gosse’s volume, 
Pp- 147-150. 
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ins - But Sir Thomas Browne has: more than ‘the 


rilities and opprobrious ; scoffs’ with which it was 
then the fashion to assail ‘the Bishop of Rome’: 

‘I confess,’ he said, ‘there is cause of passion 
between us: by his sentence I stand excommuni- 
cated; Heretick is the best language he affords me ; 
yet can no ear witness I ever returned him the 


name of Antichrist, Man of Sin, or Whore of 


Babylon. It is the method of Charity to suffer 
without reaction: those usual Satyrs and invectives 


Yet he would ‘oe no , party to the ‘popular ee: 


of the Pulpit may perchance produce a good effect 


! on the vulgar, whose ears are opener to Rhetorick 


than Logick ; yet do they in no wise confirm the 
faith of wiser Believers, who know that a good 
cause needs not to. be patron’d by passion, but can 
sustain it self upon a temperate dispute.’ So again, 


though he was ‘of that Reformed new-cast peligig™s 
wherein I dislike nothing but the name,’ yet he» 
but rather pity, the 


adds, ‘I cannot laugh at, 
fruitless journeys of Pilgrims, or contemn the 


i 


miserable condition of Fryars; for, though mis- — 


placed in Circumstances, there is something in it of 
Devotion. I could never hear the Ave-Mary Bell 
without an elevation; or think it a sufficient 
warrant because they erred in one circumstance, 
for me to err in all, that is, in silence and dumb 
contempt. 
Devotions to Her, I offered mine to Gop, and 
rectified the errors of their Prayers by rightly order- 
ing mine own. At a solemn Procession I have 
wept abundantly, while my Consorts, blind with 
opposition and prejudice, have fallen into an 
excess ‘of scorn and laughter.’ 


Whilst, therefore, they directed their _ 


There has been a good deal of discussion 


among Browne’s admirers as to his own personal 


relation to the Christian faith, and the words © 


‘sceptic’ and ‘ scepticism’ have been freely bandied — 


to and fro. Such words in such a context seem to 
me wholly misleading. Even Mr. Gosse; notwith- 


standing the sympathy and insight with which he - 
writes, hardly does justice to the depth and the 


strength of Browne’s religious faith and life. The 
opening words of the Ae/igio are as explicit as they 
could well be: ‘For my Religion, though there 
be several Circumstances that might perswade the 
‘World I have none at all, yet, in despight hereof, 
I dare without usurpation assume the honourable 
Stile of a Christian. . . . Having in my riper years 


fia oi oe 


and confirmed judgment seen and examined all, I 


find my self obliged by the Principles of Grace, — 


and the Law of mine own Reason, to embrace no 


Ge 


boisterous objections, uit. he had conquered | 
them, he tells us, on his knees. His friend White- 
foot, from whom I have already quoted, says, ‘He 
attendéd the ‘public sérvice very constantly, when 
he was not withheld by This practice. Never missed 
_ the sacramént in his parish, if he were in town. 
_ Read the best English sermons he could hear of 
with liberal applause : and delighted not in contro- 
_ versies. His patience was founded upon. the 
Christian philosophy, and sound faith of God’s 
providence, and a meek and humble submission 
thereto. I visited him near his end, when he had 
hot strength to hear or speak much: and the 
last words I heard from him were, besides some 
expressions of dearness, that he did freely submit 
to the will of God: being without fear. He had 
oft triumphed over the king of terrors in others, 
and given him many repulses in the defence of 
_ patients; but when his own time came, he sub- 
mitted with a‘meek, rational, religious courage.’ ! 
_ His correspondence with his sons is full of the 
_ same manly piety.” Most striking of all is his 
_ language about prayer: ‘I cannot contentedly 
frame a prayer for myself in particular, without a 
catalogue for my friends; nor request a happiness, 
wherein my sociable disposition doth not desire the 
_ fellowship of my neighbour. I never hear the Toll 
of a passing Bell, though in my mirth, without my 
prayers and best wishes for the departing spirit ; I 
- cannot go to cure the body of my patient, but I 
forget my profession, and call unto God for his 
soul; I cannot see one say his prayers, but instead 
of imitating him, I fall into a*supplication for him, 
who perhaps is no more to me than a common 
nature: and if God hath vouchsafed an .ear to my 
supplications, there are surely many happy that 
never saw me, and enjoy the blessing of mine 
_unknown devotions.’ And then there are those 
golden extracts from Browne’s Commonplace 
_ Books, which his editor prints by way of illustra- 
tion of the passage just quoted. I have oe space 
for two of them: 
‘To pray and magnify God in the night,and my 
dark bed, when I could not sleep: to have short 
_ ejaculations whenever I awaked; and when the 


1Dr. Whyte’s Appreciation, p. 21. Mr. Gosse laments 
_ the meagreness of Whitefoot’s recollections, but makes no 
reference to this passage. 

# See the goehits letter printed by Dr. ware, Pp: 31. 


inity sturdy. douttte. and 


of the oe to say ae voles ‘of ‘anil 
Lternal God, Who hast safely Want me 
beginning of this day, ete.’ 

‘To. pray in all places where privacy invite i; i 


any house, highway or street; and to know 


street or passage in this city hie: may not witn 
that I have not forgot God and my Saviour 1 
and.that no parish or town, where I have be n 
may not say the like.’ 

Surely Dr, Whyte spelen with pardon 
warmth when he says that to call a man who 
could write like this a sceptic, or’ an Engl hil 
- Montaigne, is utterly misleading and. essen 
untrue. 


¥: 


Some, I suppose, will read these words w 
not be persuaded to go further and take up B 
for themselves. Let them at least haye the j 
of ‘the fine evening hymn with which B 
adorns one of the closing pages of his e/, 


The night is come, like to the day, — 
Depart not Thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre_of Thy light : 
Keep still in my Horizon ; for to m me 
The Sun makes not the. day, but Thee. 
Thou, Whose nature cannot sleep, 
On my temples Centry keep ; ae 
- Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, ~ 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. _ 
Let no dreams my head infest, 
But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest, my Soul advance ; ~ 
Make my sleep a holy trance ; lee artnhae 
That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought ; J 
And with as active vigour run - So 
My course, as doth the nimble Sun, 
Sleep is a death; O make me try, ~ 
By sleeping, what it is to die; /~ 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howere I rest, great God, let me 2 
Awake again at last with Thee ; 
And thus assur’d, behold I lie 9 
Securely, or to awake or die. 
These are my drowsie days; in vain — 
I do now wake ‘to sleep again ; = &; 
O come that hour, when I shall never ae ee 
Sleep again, but wake for ever. fy 


Browne’s hymn suggests at once Bishop | 
more familiar lines, ‘Glory to Thee, my God, 
night,’ published towards the«close of the 

i ; = 3 


1 Thomas Ken, vol. ii, p. 224. 


: ee Siiey cea edition, and it was a 
PPY thought which prompted Dr. Oesterley and 


independence of judgment. They have not 
n satisfied with merely repeating the results. 
ved at by former editors, notably those by 


, of the apocryphal literature owes so much, 
independence of judgment cannot be over- 
estimated. It would have been quite natural for 
younger scholars to bow before the authority of 
Ca anon ‘Charles ; this” would have eed toa school of 


lications an odvalite upon the last results and 
a stereotyped reproduction of older views, This 
in spite of the fact that the texts here are reprinted 


el ranslations of Early: Documents, edited by the Rev. 
i -W, O. E. Oesterley and the Rev. Canon G. H. Box, 
ipocalypse of Baruch, by the Rev. Canon B. H. Charles. 
si itroduction by the Rev. W.-O. E. Oesterley. 
eet AS. P.C.K., London, 1917. 
Th ey eenpie of Moses, translated by W. J. Ferrar. 
: ‘ook of Jubzlees, by R. H. Charles, with an Introduction 
by.G. H. Box. London and New York,- 1917. 
‘ The Biblical Antiquities of Philo, now first translated from 
the old Latin version by M. R. James. London and 
Se aie News VOrkc1OL7. 
-. The Apocalypse of Abraham, edited with a translation from 
the Slavonic by G. H. Box and J. T. Landsman, 
don and New York, 1918. 


Lon- 


° deceradtne ithe mites fi 


Contributions: and Comments. 


origin.? 


to have had the opport 
this devout eae eile 


from the great publication, with scarcely any 
alteration. 

The notes accompanying the texts have been 
considerably reduced, and the student is constantly 
referred to the Oxford publication. It may be 
mentioned here that in the books previously 
published by Canon Charles and then reprinted 
in the Corpus the footnotes are not so ample as 
in the previous original publications. The result 
is that the student must also consult the first — 
mentioned if he wishes to utilize the entire philo- «= 
logical and critical apparatus. i c 

Canon Charles has created a scheme which the 
new editors adopted, though they re-examined the 
arguments, notably so Canon Box in his introduc- 
tion to the ‘edition of Zhe Book of Jubilees. Any 
one acquainted with the apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic literature is aware of the wide divergence 
between scholars as to date and original language. 
New divergencies have arisen as to the religious 
sect to which the authors belonged, their theo- 
logical views and eschatological conceptions. FS 

It is not here the place to discuss these problems 
at length. Thé present writer holds views funda- 
mentally differing from these scholars. The dis- 
covery of so many Jewish sects as is made by the 
modern students rests upon nothing else than 
hypothetical ,speculation. The small number of 
Jews in Jerusalem must, according to them, have 
split up into a large number of sects.. As far as is 
known Jerusalem was the only likely centre for writ- 
ings emanating from that place to claim authority. 

A peculiar method of investigation, not free 
from preconceived. ideas, has now led to that 
multiplication of unknown sects—among those 
also I, mention the Sadducees—of whom little is. 
known. Two diametrically opposed views hold 
the field (véde the article of Canon Box in Zhe : 
Expositor, January 1918). 

‘Still more complicated jis the problem of the. 
date. This is often deduced from obscure allu- 


he main followed their 
predecessors, yet not without a critical re-examina- 
ion of the data. — They have now presented their 
_ case with caution and moderation, which will prove 
helpful to the student who often gets bewildered 
by conflicting arguments and extravagant views 
-advanced by one school or another. 
© _ There is one common defect which runs through 
all these modern investigations. It is assumed 
| that these writings, now extant, have been pre- 
‘served, mainly if not entirely, in their primitive 
form, though not always in the original language. 
The fact that they are only translations should 
be sufficient to vitiate that assumption of perfect 
preservation. These translations were anything 
but literal. 
religious sectarians taken greater liberties with 
_ writings than those who copied these popular 
_ books. They curtailed and amplified them to suit 
their own purposes. As ‘heretical’ books they 
were put on the index expurgatorius in very ancient 
‘times. 


ie 


i 


_ pseudepigraphic writings in existence which is 
older than the ninth century, and the differences 
_ between the various MSS. and ‘translations are 
- numerous and deep. | 
| Of no less importance in this connexion is the 
fact that whenever fragments of such writings 
_ (Enoch, Testament of XII Patriarchs, Jubilees, 
- Philo, etc.) are found in Hebrew, the difference 
between the Hebrew and the other versions is very 
profound. If the latter have been worked over, 
changed and altered to suit other conditions, 
though they may have retained some older 
' materials, how can they now be used to prove 
dogmatic views, theological and eschatological 
aspirations of more ancient times? 
- Herein, I submit, lies the vital defect of all the 
speculations connected with’ the pseudepigraphic 
literature. But this question of principle does not 
affect the value of these new editions. 
Among the books not included in the Corpus 
and now appearing for the first time, I note with 
“special satisfaction Dr. James’ English rendering of 
The Biblical Antiquities of Philo. In a way Dr. 
James has done here pioneer’s work. Until quite 
recently this book was almost unknown. Dr. Cohn 


was the first to investigate the date and original 
_ language. 


He came “to the conclusion that the 


Nowhere have scribes and interested 


One must also not forget that—unless I. 
am greatly mistaken—there is not a MSS. of the 


ion Baruch and Esdras. Dr. James, in addit 
to the translation, has collated some MSS. anc 
thus paved the way for a critical edition. I 
most meritorious piece of work and enlarge: ° 
circle of the known Pseudepigrapha. An 
book which we welcome is the English tr, 
of the Slavonic Apocalypse of Abraham. 


though a raloable contribution they must 
with caution. 

The editors have deserved well of all 
interested in this fascinating literature. 


to-day’s world of thought has not leaped out 
armed from the brain of Hephzstus ; it is the 


from generation to generation. We have trav 
far from the ‘Ages of Faith’ as they are ¢ 
those times of a smaller and simpler world ° 


not be,. dissociated from those religious. an 
ecclesiastical. 


learning which made pootaliadien in study seem 
so much more natural. The first great step for ¢ 
was made in the purely abstract science of math 
matics. The interest, confined in the seventeen 
century almost entirely to the science itself, spread 


Ligh 


out into life as a whole in the eighteenth, the “Age 


philosophical problems were being thought out, 

_and so prepared the way for the idea-ridden French 

Revolution and the German Aufklarung, the two 
parent streams of modern English Rationalism. 

But already in the eighteenth century the world 
was seeing the practical application of mathematical 
science in the development of machinery. This 
reacted, on thought and instinctively predisposed 
‘men to a mechanical and Deistic view of the 
universe. Side by side with this came a great 
increase in the number of mechanics, and _ this 
increase was in the social strata to the members of 
which philosophical religion appealed but little, 
while from political and social causes they had 
largely lost touch with any living and organized 
religious practice. The Evangelical and Wesleyan 
” movement came too late to prevent the masses of 
‘the people from being predominantly irreligious. 

‘The nineteenth century reaped the result of 
industrial mechanism in an enormous increase of 
production and in the consequent wealth. At first 
_ the poss¢ssion of the masters, it was soon shared 
~ by the middle classes, and presently the masses 
_ had their part in the growth of comfort and in the 
"rise in the standard of living. Invention followed 
- invention and process succeeded process. Material 
things loomed large, especially among the still 
ie growing middle classes. Recruited as they were 
from the most vigorous and practical of the irre- 
_ligious masses, the appeal of practical materialism 
a \ was to them almost irresistible. Moreover, it was 
backed up by the whole movement for political 
_ freedom, which, as it happened, was largely associ- 
ated with Positivism as a theory of life and Utili- 
 tarianism as a ground of morals. 

Meanwhile intellectual activity had been con- 
-centrated on the Physical Sciences, and not 
‘unnaturally, considering the enormous advance 
__and bewildering discoveries made in all directions. 
. So much was this the case that they usurped the 
- name of Science in popular speech, and men still 
normally speak \of ‘science’? when they mean 
‘natural science.’ This has taken away, even from 
many of the more educated, any real sense of the 
‘need of the higher sciences of Sociology, Psy- 
- chology, Philosophy, and Theology. It has made 
widespread a general depreciation of dogma, that 
is of the results of theological science, and of the 
use of reason in the higher spheres of human 
knowledge, while it has created unbounded con- 
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of Reason,’ when fundamental theological and 


fidence in the powers of the intellect, trained in | 
material and practical schools, to decide all 
questions unaided by any other human faculty. 

For one hundred and fifty years these forces 
have been operating on the great masses of our 
people who have surrendered themselves, for the 
most part, to the influence of externals. In 
Germany we have seen the result with awful clear- 
ness in the great final appeal to force which has . 
utilized all the science, skill, and wealth that has 
been the inheritance of the last ‘century and a half. 
It has commandeered philosophy and art with its 
theory of Kultur. It has bent education to its 
will. Where it could it has exploited Christianity, 
and where it: has found that impossible it has 
openly repudiated its sanctions, declaring that 
necessity knows no law and that might is right. 

Peace will hardly touch the intellectual and social 
forces that have been working so long. Victory 
over one form of their manifestation will not put 
an end to their influence. The question before us 
still will be whether our future civilization is to be © 
Christian, whether, as Dr. Creighton asked, the 
fruits of Christianity, which have so far survived, 
can be preserved without Christianity itself. This 
is the great problem of the future. The Christian 
factor is the one that counts in the reconstruction 
to which we shall have to set our hands, and the 
work will not be the work of a day in face of our 
people’s long training in materialism. 

CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 


King’s College, London. 


S 
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One-Tense Semitic. 


No satisfactory theory has yet been put forth to 
explain the ‘ vay conversive’ in the Semitic dialects. 
From a study of the oldest available sources I am 
of opinion that the idiom was common in some of 
the Canaanitish dialects, not due to Phcenician 
influénce, but ultimately traceable to a one-tense | 
Assyrian language. It is doubtful whether dav 
conversive with the imperfect was ever a Phoenician 
idiom. It is found in Moabite (Moab. Stone, l. 5), 
but this may only show how closely this dialect 
was related to Hebrew. The form o335D%, ‘and 
we attached them’ (C.ZS. i. 3. 19), a Sidonian 
inscription civca 275 B.C., is apparently the im- 
perfect with xwx demonstrative, a common con-. . 
struction in Arabic (cf. Wright, Compar. Gram. 


; x 
: Ne 
, + a 
3: bee 


Ne If i in this form we have a real 

: ae with the imperfect (as 

Stade, Morgenlitn e orschungen, 310), it is 
 Graé dey. in Pheenician. ‘The construction vag 
conversive with the .perfect is found in. a few 

~ Pheenician inscriptions (CLS. i. 165. 4, 6, 8, 10; 
tb. 170), and is used much as in Hebrew to 
_ indicate the place and force of the predicate (cf. 
a Driver, fleb. Tenses, §§ 122, 123). In Phoenician 
_ the usual tense for historical narrative is the perfect 

E with vay unconversive, ¢.g. Sumy v win, ‘renovated 
_ and made’ (C.ZS. i. 175. a The idiam of vav 
_ conversive is not known in Aramaic, but in the 
wt almud Bablz the imperfect with vav continuing 

an imperfect with modal force is found (vide 
_ Margolis, Lang. Babyl. Tal. 78). Apart from the 
Hebrew Scriptures the data are scarce, meagre in 

bulk, and doubtful in character. Even in late 


Biblical Hebrew the use of vav consecutive was" 


less pronounced, and soon after its conversive 

character was entirely lost (cf. Olshausen, Hed. 

Gram. ; Bottcher, Lehrb! Heb.. Sprache). 

_ The origin of vav conversive is by no means 
clear. In Hebrew alone did it come into pro- 
minent use. It is doubtful whether this construc- 

_ tion was originally as frequent or consistent as the 
Massoretic Text would suggest. The pointed text 
stereotyped a pronunciation and accentuation 
which obtained in the latest stages of the language. 
It is hardly to be supposed that the Old Testament 

writers had in mind all the nice distinctions and 

constructional mechanisms that modern scholars 
often attribute to them. The original use of vazv 

_ consecutive was probably much simpler than 

generally imagined. It first appears among the 

‘Canaanite tribes, Moabites, Hebrews, and no 

doubt others. It is clparly associated primarily 

with the imperfect. The intention of the speaker 
by this device was to indicate that the further 
statement was not only connected with, but was 
the sequence OF the previous statement, ¢.g. N3p3n 
oon iso)... oaynn an, ‘boring foo the 
miners siriiole . . . and the waters flowed’ (Siloam 
Inscrip. ll. 4, 5). In this method of expression 
was involved the desive of the speaker and the 
tendency of his thought or of the action. Hence 


-grammarians distinguish the two modifications of, 
the imperfect—the jussive and the cohortative. 


. Originally these shades of meaning were expressed 
by intonation or the place of the accent. When 


444), pat ee ies fre- 
unnatural to express the direction of the speaker's 


- boundless trust in the sufficiency of the Father 


Heh was redaced to Sariaae wate, it was n 


feeling, and the connexion between oe se 


primitive attempt to vary the} nuance of a sin 
tense. If this suggestion could be supported 


construction. It is pretty certain that the Assyria 
chronicles reveal but one tense, corresponding | 
the Hebrew imperfect (cf. Hommel Geschi 
Bab, u. Assyr., 1885-89 ; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gra 
1889; Bezold, Kurzgef. Uberblick uber die Bab 
Assyr, Literatur, 1896). The Assyrian language 
was. based on the Babylonian, and in the Ba 
lonian dialect the vassal princes of Palestine wr 
the letters found among the Tel-el-Amarna Tabl 
It is probable, therefore, that the Palestinian trib 
adopted the imperfect as, the annalistic or hist or 
tense, and developed from it, by the vav consec 
tive, the method of expressing continuation 
consequence. The perfect with vav consec iver 
is simply the counterpart of the idiom in He 
As the retracting of the tone (intonation) o th 


This construction is later than vav with the 1m- 
perfect. It is not found in Moabite, and the cases 
in Pheenician are not free from suspicion and are 
restricted to a small class of connected inscriptions 
(CLG 1165, 167170). . 
J. CouRTENAY Tanne 

Harrogate. Bee AOA 
ie 


Sho Citke ‘Son of Wan.’ 


Ir is right to assume that our Lord, when He 
began His ministry, had quite clear ideas as to the 
character and methods of His work, and that these 
ideas. had been formed through prolonged study 
and meditation in the Scriptures. Having in very 
early years felt the divine call, He responded to it 
with passionate eagerness to do God’s will, and 


grace and power. He therefore set Himself t 
gather from prophets and psalmists what manner — 
of man God purposed to use for the accomplish- 
ment of His work, and what the scope, spirit, and 
methods of that work must be. As a result, He - 


formed a definite ideal. and plan; and when He 
_ speaks of Himself as ‘Son of Man,’ He refers to 
this ideal ‘Man, not simply using a vague term of 
oe reference to Himself as an individual, but to Him- 
self as-aiming at and progressively embodying in 
- His life and work this divinely-given conception. 
_ The titles, ‘Messiah,’ ‘Son of David,’ were too 
_ narrow for Him, especially considering) their 
associations in Jewish thought. They were more 
_ national than universal, more political than religious. 


It was not till they had been raised to a higher 


ce towards God, and His utter self-devotion to 


is brethren, He set out to achieve, as Man and 


tat 
giving tone and colour and completeness to the 


(in its integrity)’ the highest function of Brother- 
~ hood, His self-chosen title ‘Son of Man’ gathers 


ae the title ‘Messiah,’ as designating the 
oat Saviour, carried for the Jews by far the 


: or Jesus to lay claim to it, and it was equally 
‘ _ necessary that He should free the term from its 
€ Therefore, when at an early stage 
j ids disciples had believed in Him as Messiah, He 
commanded them not to make this known; and 
began to educate them as to the full nature and 
_ scope of His mission. My impression is also that 
in His public use of the title ‘Son of Man,’ He 
_ avoided connecting it with specially Messianic O.T. 
ideas. Not till the end did He publicly claim the 
title, when He might reasonably expect that the 
_ spiritual character of His work was generally 
understood. We note that the striking symbolic 
act by which He made this claim was one that 
helped to show its nature. His entry into Jerusalem 


‘crucified, both Lord and Christ. 


riding: upon an ass was, in its ‘tore a discla ' 
political aims. aur: 

It can now be understond why His decipleg 
after’ His ascension, never used the title ‘Son of © 
Man,’ in speaking of Him. For them, at least, the 
familiar ‘Messiah,’ ‘The Christ,’ was now a. term — 
transfigured with new glory. Hewho had perfectly 
fulfilled the divine will and achieved the divine — 
ideal in and for humanity was now exalted at the 
right hand of God, who had made Jesus, who was 
Hence, in the 
full title ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ all the ideas were _ 
gathered together which Jesus, in the days of His . 
flesh, had put into the phrase ‘Son of Man.’ We =~ 
may rejoice to believe that whére He is in glory, og 
His own chosen name is still ‘Son of Man.’ 

The present note is an attempt to give a some- 
what more concrete form to very familiar ideas 
upon this well-worn theme. 


T. STEPHENSON. , 
Epworth, Aberystwyth. 


ee 


‘She Bates of Heft’ 
(Watt. xvi. 18). 


IN your interesting notes on the ‘Rock’ and the: 
‘Gates’ in THE Exposirory Times for January, I 
was surprised to find that scholars and theologians 
have some difficulty in satisfactorily interpreting 
the latter expression. I hardly, think that it — 
presents any problem to the unlearned Bible ~ 
student of averdge pa Hecnce, and. for the pone 
ing reasons. ; i 
The term ‘gate,’ ‘gates,’ seems to be used con- ~~ 
sistently in Scripture as a symbol of two things: — 
viz. power and counsel; and it is worthy of note 
that the Turkish Government has perpetuated this 
to our own day by designating the seat of its com- 
bined might and law the Sublime Porte, or the 
‘lofty Gate.’ The idea of a gate being a power or 
stronghold is very evident in Gn 2227, ‘Thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies’; as a council 
or legislature it is equally clear in Dt 21!°,‘Bring 
him’ (the disobedient son) ‘out unto the elders of - 
his city . . . unto the gate.’ Sadler has a brief- 
note to the effect that the term stands for power 
and counsel, and Allen (‘Inter. Crit. Com.’). 
appears to agree as to the first figurative meaning. . 
We have Our Lord’s definite promise, therefore, _ 


Wee 


1 be overcome. 
ha ko aC. J. Torrennam,. ” 


Wallasey, ie ne 

| Rn 

<) ak is their. Gather 2’ 
(t Sam..x. 12),. 


Tue origin of the proverbial saying: ‘Is Saul 


twice in the First Book of Samuel (LOM 197? 24), 
in two different circumstances. We shall deal 
here only with the first of those narratives. 


“ by Samuel, met, on his return to his native village 
_ of Gibeah, a band of ‘nabis,’ that the Spirit of God 
came mightily upon him, and that he ‘ prophesied’ 
-among them. When the people saw this, they 
‘said one to another: What is this that is come 
unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
‘nabis’?. And one of the same place answered 
and said: ‘And who is their father?’ 
it became a proverb: 
PS‘nabis”’?’ 
In this paragraph the most. difficult and most 
_ discussed sentence is the question of the man of 
_Gibeah: ‘ And who is their father?’ It has been 
always a subject of controversy among com- 
. mentators, and various interpretations have been 
suggested. Recently, in Zhe Expositor (1915, 
vol. x. pp. 456-459), Professor van Hoonacker has 
resumed the consideration of this problem and put. 
_ forward a double conclusion : (1) instead of reading 
with the Hebrew text ‘their father,’ he prefers to 
read with the LXX. and the eshitta ‘his father’ ; 
(2) he contends that the word ‘father’ does not 
signify here the natural father, but the chief, master, 
_ or spiritual parent of the disciple ; in the particular 
case it would mean: How has Saul been trained 
to become a ‘nabi’? has anybody prepared or 
‘introduced him to the corporation of the ‘nabis’? 
First of all, it would be necessary to ascertain 
‘why the people of Gibeah were so much surprised 
when they saw Saul among his new associates, 
taking his part in their proceedings. On this 
point, two opposite opinions are in conflict. Some 
interpreters start from the idea that the ‘nabis’ 
enjoyed, on account of their piety, a high esteem, 
whereas, according to public opinion, Saul and his 
family were not regarded, from the religious point 


of view, as deserving to mix with those holy men; . 


"among the prophets ?’ is, as is well known, reported |. exaggerated manifestations of the ‘nabis,’ 


It is told that Saul, after haying been anointed 


Therefore | 
‘Is Saul also among the 


manners, ‘were not highly appreraiea | 
habitants of Gibeah would, in consequence, w 
at the unexpected appearance of the son of < 
to-do family, hitherto a stranger to the somewhat | 


their company and sharing in their practices. 
Of course, according as the preference is gi 
to the former of these opinions or to the la 


there will be a:great difference in the explanatio 
aie 


what they see? or do they look at it with so 
scorn and disdain ? 


contrasting conceptions, and, even “after | 
given preference to one of them, one feels stron 
that the other might after all be right. Fro 
modern point of view the second explanation se 


the customs of old times and to the Orient 
there are good reasons for taking the first 


problem, it is scarcely possible to give a 
answer. | 

There is a second point ator the opinion 
the commentators do not agree. At the en 
v.!2 we read the words: ‘Therefore it bec 
proverb. . oie ‘ Therefore’? age: ne 


does it connect itself? Is it, as some suppose ‘tc 
the last sentence neMre that is, to the ae 


likely, to the narrative as a wholes that is, te 
principal fact which is the centre of it, the presen 
of Saul in the circle of the ‘nabis’? ; 

And, thirdly, in the same question of the man 
Gibeah, which lesson is to be preferred? that 
the Hebrew Text or that of the Old Version: 
Shall we read ‘their father’ or ‘his father’? — 
course, according to the rule prescribed in su: 
circumstances, one has to ascertain whether it 
more likely to admit that a correction has b 
made in one direction or in the other. But here 
again we find that some interpreters think and Ty 
to demonstrate that it is more natural to und 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


stand the change from the singular to the plural, 

whereas others take an opposite position and 

declare that it is easier to conceive a copyist making 
the opposite change. And, on both sides, people 

contrive to set up a plausible argumentation. 
For those reasons—and others might yet be 

suggested—it seems hardly possi#le to avoid the 
conclusion that this passage, like many others, is 
not capable of receiving an interpretation clearly 
superior to the others and commanding general 
assent. 

If I were obliged to conclude these remarks in 
this merely negative manner and to leave the ques- 
tion in suspense, I should not feel at liberty to 
- submit them to the reader. It happens, however, 
that I can point out a new fact, proceeding from 
a traveller’s experience, which seems to suggest an 
explanation of this difficult text. 

One of my Swiss countrymen, Dr. George 
__- Montandon, made in the years 1909-1911 a 
journey of exploration in Abyssinia, especially in 
_. the western part of that kingdom, little known 
before his investigations. He has given the results 
_ of his travels in a very interesting and highly valu- 
able scientific volume, entitled 4u Pays Ghimirra 

- (Neufchatel, 1913). On p. 286 he says: 

‘The Amharic language is very poor in oaths 
and invectives ... but the Abyssinians. have at 
least one abusive expression which might be called 
classical: JZen abatu? that is, “‘ Who is thy father?” 
_ They say it constantly to the animals and even to 


Herbert Tremaine. 
_ Mr. Herbert Tremaine can write both prose and 
_ poetry. His ‘Domestic War Novel,’ called 'Zhe 

feet of the Young Men, has been rewarded with 
_ sincere praise and popularity. His new book of 
poetry, Zhe Wide Garden (Daniel; 3s. net), should 
_ become as popular. Mr. Tremaine isan Irishman, 
and the call of that distressful country is ever in his 
ears, Yet he hears a louder, sadder call. It is the 
call of the downtrodden and despairing everywhere. 
This is the poem. Is it not worth remembering 
even beside Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Cry of the Children’? 


THE Cry. 


“The hills are loud with our crying: on 
_the red moors our blood is flowing. 
We hid our homes in the woods, the dim 
woods green and wet. 


inanimate objects. Towards human beings, hi We 
ever, they, must 


be very careful, for that insult, 
thrown at a man, is liable to a heavy fine. Som 
years ago, an event took place which had political 
consequences. The Dejaz Ubieh, governor of the 
Arussi and son-in-law of the Emperor Menelik, - 
held a high position and enjoyed an influence pro- 1 
portionate to his rank. One evening—an evening 
of storm and wrath—he forgot himself and used — 
the wicked form of speech towards his own wife. — 
The princess complained to her imperial father 

. and the Dejaz lost his province and his 
wife.’ 

It is easy to see how interesting these lines are 
and what a bearing they have on the passage of the 
Book of Samuel. Indeed, it cannot be proved 
that an expression, used in old times by the 
Hebrews had then the same meaning which the 
modern Abyssinians give it, twenty-five or thirty 
centuries later. Nevertheless, let us suppose this 
to be the case. Then the words spoken by the 
man of Gibeah, at the time of Saul, would have no 
other purpose than to show either his displeasure ~ 
or his sceptical unconcern. Looking at the scene - 
displayed before his eyes and seeing the astonish- 
ment of these people, he shrugs his shoulders and 
dismisses, so to say, on an equal footing, all the 
performers ; his conclusion, translated into modern 
language, would be something like.this: May they 
all goto... Jericho! LuciEN GAUTIER. 

Geneva. 


jet 


Entre (ous. na 


But you followed us there ; and down 
where the blossoms and grasses are growing, 

Deep and eager and watchful, your hungry 
death-traps are set, 

With their teeth for us and our children 
when/in frolic or feed we forget. 


Your cities are full of our sorrows: through 
the clashing streets we are herded, 

Huddling on limbs that stagger, and 
staring with dazzled eyes; 

Fresh from the misty hills or the broad 
suave greenswards girded 

By streams where the water’s laugh made 
song with the willows’ sighs 

And the plane-trees had purple shadows 
and the thorn-trees were droning 

flies. 


\ 


- We are victims Bedecked at your games 
_. and prisoners in your stables 
_—(What to us are your toils and your 


pleasures?) We give, and we get not again— 


You have shared with us none of your 
oe but only the load of its-pain. 


"The deep sea itself has no safety, nor the 
_. wild coast’s secretest places 
Where the eggs of the sea-gull lie and the 


smooth-faced seal has his lair. 


_ Your nets swing in the green waters: the ¢ 
-_ wild birds flee from your faces: ee 

z Bivou have fouled the fields of snow and ice 

e with struggle and snare. ss 


Lo, the fear of your name has climbed to 
the azure heights of the air. 


_ Have you ears to hear, yet the sound of 

our crying cannot come to you 
As you buy in the mart, or hunt in the 

field, or sit at the feast? 
: Have you hearts to feel, that the sound 
: ‘of our sorrow cannot pierce through you? 

. . We will cry to the God you 

worship with temple and altar and priest. 

For like a beast He was bound, and was 
tortured and slain like a beast. 


a 
4 
3 


J 


Ga, M. ‘Gibson. 


Georgina Mary Gibson is the compiler of 


Treasure Trove (Daniel; 2s. net). And Zveasure 
Trove.isa selection of prose and poetry illustrating 
(and grouped under) the stages and experiences of 
the life of man. There are four parts (called 
- Books)—(1) Childhood, Youth, Education, Love ; 
(2) Work, Wealth; (3) The State, Liberty ; (4) 
Man’s Inheritance (Wisdom, Art, Joy, Sorrow, 
Hope). We quote first from Work : s 
‘This talk of brain-work is a trick parallel to 
the dividing off of Art from labour. Do you not 
think that the skipper of the fishing boat or the 
thatcher of the corn-rick works with his brain as 
much as a company promoter or a Member of 
Parliament? . . . Waste of food is waste of a 
means of life; but waste of labour is the waste of 


Cove at U. Coll. Lond, 


Ah! then, through that sick stupor of the soul 


‘For us o’er desert wastes the sunset glow 


Lifted day’s dying splendour high in air, 


Then we quote from Sorrow (the author of fd 
poem is not known): Bienes 


When all life’s: uses had grown dark to me 
And hope and oy as far off phantoms pale 
Of half remembered youth ; and’ love a tale, 
A sweet strange tale inwrought with mystery 
Of worlds forgotten or of worlds to be; 


The voice and presence of my healing stole 
And thou didst bid me enter life with thee. 


Burned as a beacon, and still gardens were. 
With beckoning gleams and magic whispers fe 
And when for us that range of radiant - snow 


We read the sign and entered into life, 


H. and M. A. Northcote. 

The Rev. H. Northcote, Anglican Chapin 
Boulogne, and his sister (a Roman Catholic h 
together issued. a small but valuable volume 
poems. Among the rest Mr. Northcote inclu 
the version of Habakkuk which he contribute 
Tuer Exposirory Times. Having seen his 
in that fine rendering, we shall quote now one 
the poems of his sister. Let it be ‘The Derelic 
a poem impossible but to a living and triumph 
faith in Christ. é 


THE DERELICTS. 


See how they doze; their red-capped heads b 
low 3 
Where gleams the fire-light in the Wo 
house ward, 
Or vacant gaze, or stiffly move, and slow, _ 
To fill a pipe, from some small treasur 
hoard. 


Derelicts all! Whom few would care to clai 

They found late shelter from life’s storr 
and stress. 

In this back-water, hiding here their shame, 

As counts the world that cares but _ fo 

SUCCESS. 


Few read, few write ;—nor greatly do they car 
To follow world events, these are as dreams, 

The strife of nations matters little here; 
To lack tobacco more important seems. 


- Poor souls in piispie! | Darkened “every sense, 
_ Take heart,—airs stir;—the wings of Azrael wave! 


The title is Zaith Cavell’s Last Thought, and 


Wilfrid Blair. 

_ The title is Herbs of Grace (Blackwell ; ts. net), 
© and the whole of the sweet and fragrant little book 
is occupied with the praise of the Herbs. There 
Sweet Marjoram, Sage, Sweet 


The scent diffused - t 
From thy bright leaves bruised); 


a ‘Singing with sane content, 

‘Si iple- and clean and holy, | 

Merry and kind 

As an April wind, 

ppier far for the dawn’s good gold 


Cordials, wine, 
_And posies are thine, 

€ adze-cut beams with thy bunches fraught, 
d the kist-laid linen by maidens wrought. 


& Clean bodies, kind heats sweet souls,— 

ee Delight and delighted endeavour,— - 

__A spirit that chants and trolls,— 

A world that doth ne’er dissever 

- The body’s hire 

2 And the heart’s desire: 

_ Ah, bright leaves bruised and brown leaves dry !— 
- Odours that bid this world go by! 


if On speeding wing 


student we aaa to dove ee weasel , 
given to good works and godliness with all 
simplicity. He joined up, of course, at once, 
and not finding the opportunity of active service, 
entered the flying corps. The end came soon, and 
his beautiful face was made yet more beautiful 
by death. No supreme place is claimed for his 
poetry. But there is more than promise. ‘This is | 
the last of the verses he wrote : 


Through vast 
Realms of air . 
we passed 

_ On wings all-whitely fair. > 


Sublime 


we climb _ 
Like an unfettered Thing. 


_ . Away i 

Height upon height ; 
_ and play 

In God’s great Lawns of Light. 


And He 
Guides us safe home . 

to see 
The Fields He bade us roam. 


The book is called simply Zhe Poems of Francis 7 
St. Vincent Morris (Blackwell; 3s. net). ° 


- 


Daphne De Waal. 

In a handsome volume, printed on paper of the 
finest texture, these poems come to us from South 
Africa, among the first-fruits of a great harvest yet 
to be. Their author has been sent by the war to 
this relief for her spirit. But the gift had already 
been exercised and in some measure recognized in 
her own country. Soldiers Immortal, and Other 


Poems is the title (Blackwell; 3s. net). ree 


SOLDIERS IMMORTAL. 


These are not dead, though they have seen | 
Death’s eyes, a 
And seen them unafraid. These are not dead 
Although they wear no more the earthly guise, 
Although they walk no more beneath the ee | 
And their last words are said. sata ae 


_ Eartu HATH NO CHA NS. 
Earth ih no chains to bind © 
The soul inviolate. a 
The body man shall hold or loose a 
And fetters even lay upon the mind) 
‘Without the narrow sphere of honen 


The spacious soul abides unshackled sti 


as one more weapon to the foeman lent, 
- One onto march Se 


c gave 
-Gladly, without regretting, without sad: 
They faced war, agony—-even the grave— 
With: quiet, inaking no attempt to save 
The young years as they sped. 


i; a 


iy 
Nor waits on death her net to liberate 
Earth hath no chains to bind oo: 
The soul inviolate. 
/ 
Nicholas H. Todd. 


Mr. Todd was Master of the Preparatory 
Sedbergh, from 1906 to 1916. In April 19 
joined the ans Westminsters Chou he 


r iey can hear unmoved the honoured name 
; oe these abroad have spread. 


be 

They are not dead. ‘Their memories will tell 

_ Throughout all time, wherever men shall tread, 

That they attain to heaven who conquer hell, 

4 That they live on for ever who die well! 
These died, yet are not dead. 


France on As 7th of October that year. ‘He 
there in the world is found a man who seems to 


For him: the barrier of age does not ee 
sciously or unconsciously he is accepted a 
themselves. It is as ee in his own 


Vera and Margaret Larminie. 
It is not always easy to find a quotable poem: 

in Out of the East by Vera and Margaret Rivers 
_Larminie’ (Blackwell; 2s. net) every poem is 
quotable. There is a distinct, even a very remark- 
able, difference in the tone of the two writers— 
a difference which recalls Charlotte and Emily 
-Bronté—vVera being the Emily. Both are poets, 
that at least is certain. Let us take two poems, 
one from each, not saying which is which. 


rare delight and whilst his companions h 
passed ere noonday far beyond the walls 
that fair place, evening had found h 
wandering there, content to ask no other 
for all his days, if only the happiness be 
of welcoming to the wonders of that garden so 
few fortunates at least of that daily succession 
children.’ 

That was Mr. Todd’s gift. As a specimen 
his poetry we take a simple short piece callec 
the Transept.’ The title of the volume is A 
and Plays of Nicholas H. Todd (Sedbergh : Jackso 
& Son; 5s. net). 


Joy. PASSES. 


isos passes : 
The elbowings of chance, 


The corners of the world, 

Brush off the bloom, and sadly are unfurled 
All the dear petals of our ignorance; ° 
And pain is born. 


Two little bonnets of blue, 
Three little faces .bright, 
Lit by the sunshine glinting through: - 

On two little jackets of white. 
One little sailor boy, 

Six little sparkling eyes, 
Three little hearts as full of joy 

As the wandering butterflies. 


eee 

Pain passes, 
And turns at last to peace. 
Time lays a gentle hand 

Upon the scars and lets us understand . 
The meaning of our wounds, and gives us ease; 
“And wisdom comes. _ 


Still is their childhood set 
In a wonderful Paradise, 
One little maiden, Margaret, 
One little. pearl of price. 
Still they tread, as we trod, 
The paths no grown-ups see, 
One little gift of God, 
One little Dorothy. 


O two little bonnets of blue, 
Laugh while the world is young! 
Pick God’s flowers as you wander through 
The vale where God’s songs are sung. 
- There’s a Gate you must pass out yet, 
: There’s a land by a Winter sea: 
_ May the angels guard you, Margaret, 
Dewhurst, and Dorothy. 
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: oC. A. Studdert Kennedy. 


The Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy writes as 
Woodbine Willie.” Half the poems in Rough 
_ Rhymes of a Padre (Hodder & Stoughton; 1s. 3d. 
Be net) are in dialect—a cockney dialect—half in 
good literary English. The theme which has taken 
é possession of him is the sorrow and suffering of 
_ God. No man suffers from this war, no woman 
= even, as God suffers. For the love of God’ is 
boundless. Take 


ETERNAL Hope. 


Can the Father in His Justice burn in 
Everlasting flame 

Souls that sunk in foulest squalor never 

. knew the Father’s Name? 


Oat the Love of man be greater than Eternal 
Love divine? 
Can the heart of God be harder than this 
< hardened heart of mine? 
Can the. pangs of Hell be endless, void of 
-. . object, void of gain, 
- Save to pay for years of sorrow with Eter- 
| nity of Pain? 


Curstd be the foul contortion, that hath 
turned His love to! Hate, 

That hath cried at death’s dim portal, 
Enter here, and ’tis too late.’ 


_Mr. Gibson’s new little volume. . 
felt he had been too serious, didactic almost, in his — 


Cruel pride and vain presumption 
grasp, where angels grope, tie 

'Tis not God but mean man blindness. 

dims the uae star of Hope. 


Wilitid Wilson Gibsotk | ae 
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The title is Whin (Macmillan ; 3S. 6d. net). 
And as whimsical as the title are the poems in ES 


It looks as if he 


last glorious book, and now he will make amends #3 
by whimsical little rhymes like these. And yet—_ 
we must look again. Is this not life? Take two: 


Tue LoNELY TREE. : i 


A twisted ash, a ragged fir, 
A silver birch with leaves astir. oa 


Men talk of forests broad and deep, 
Where summer-long the shadows sleep. 


ol Re 


Though I love forests deep and wide, 
The lone tree on the bare hill-side, 


The brave, wind-beaten, lonely tree, . 
Is rooted in the heart of me. - ie 


A twisted ash, a ragged fir, 
A silver birch with leaves astir. 


LAMENT. 


We who are*left, how shall we look again a 
Happily on the sun, or feel the rain, He 
Without remembering how they who: went | 
Ungrudgingly, and spent 

Their all for us, loved, too, the sun and rain? 
A bird among the rain-wet lilac sings— ; *) 
But we, how shall we turn to little things 
And listen to the birds and winds and streams 
Made holy by their dreams, Re 
Nor feel the heart-break in the heart of things? 
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